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ABST*^ACT 

Ihe 'Career Qpportunities Program (COP) has been 
operating, in' t hp Hartford, Connecticut Public Schools since the 
summer of 1970. It is a. project federally funded under the 

'Educational Professions De.velopment Act. In briefs the program 
provided the funds for Hartford paraprofessionals tc further their 
formal education. The education provided these community people would 
hopefully -Jjenefit both them and the students «ith whom they came in 
contact. The project. was due to expire at i^e end of August 1975. In 
November 1974, the Educational ResoGrces and Development Center ot 
th° University of Connecticut was contacted and later contracted by 
the Connecticut State Department of Education, to conduct an 
'^valuation of the Hartford Career Opportuni tie's P^rogram. On the basis 
of th^_aa±a-gathered and .analyses performed, this evaluation 

-^^SSl^des that the Hartford Career Opportunities Program has 
substantially achieved its goals. It is recommended . that the Hartford 
Board of Education should make every effort to ^continue. or renew the 
COP goals and approach. The University of Hartford should consider 
institutionalizing seme of the aspects of the 'COP teacher training. 
(Author/JM) " \ ■ 
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7i nuiabcr of iiXiOpJe lutvc aided in tlie pjrcparat-iori of 
this report:, includijig the- Jarcjo nur/ber""^ retipondoait.s v;Iio 
took ci groat dual of lliair time to complete the evtiluation- 
instruments. The Educational J^^esources cind Development ^ 
Center v;ould lihc to thank these respond^itjits as v;ell as the 
offices of: lir* Don .Summers, COP Director; lir. Robert l^eeirine. 
Director of lUiScarch and Evaluation, Hartford Public School^s; 
and Dean Irving Starr, School of Education, University of 
Jlartford, hll of those individuals played an active role' in 
assisting this evalucition effort. 
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IlJ'i'JlODUC'J'IOi} 

The Ciirecr Oyi^ortunj ti e.s }»rograin (COP) )uu; been operating 
in tl)c Jlartford, ConjiccuicuL/ )'ublic Schools siiicc?^ the suinuicr 
of 3.970. It i£7 ci jTctderally fi^idcd pi'oject, under the j:ducational 
Profcs^^ions DeVeiopnient 7\ct {}ZV\>7\) . In brief, the proc/ram 
provided tlie funds for licirtford i>araprof ec.sionals to further 
their forir.txl edi^cation. T}^ -educdtion provided these community 
people \v"ould liopefully benefit both thcin and the students\-/ith 
v.'hoin t^liey came in contact* Tlie project is due to expire at the- 
end of August, 1975. 

In Koveiitbcr of 197'! the Kdueatione*! Resources and Developnlent 
Cerfter (EP.DC) of the University of Connecticut v;as contacted and 
late3: coiit^racted, by the Conjsecticut State DepartmoJit of Education, 
(CS1>H) to conduct an evaluation of the liartford Career Oji^por tunities 
Program* Hec tings of representatives from the CSDIi, the Jlartford 
Bocird. of 3i:ducation, the U*S. Office of Education and- the ERDC 
produced an evaluation desigxi and instruments. The agreed upon 
desig]! and instruments v;cre basically those previously prepared^' 
by the Northeast Education Asquciates of Tev/ksbury, fiassacJiusetts 
This "Program Evaluation Design" had been prepared in the 
Spring of 1974 and v/as slated for use in all tliree Massaclmsctts 
'COP projects and v/as to be included by other Kev; England COP 
projects/ v;here possible. 
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Part of the i;crtlieai;t Kducation Ayi;ociate5; dcsiyn Ccillecl 
for all the variouf; catccjo5.irs of persoiiiiol involved in' COP, 
to complete a series of questionjiaires. These questioiinaires 
v;ere adaptud for use in the llattford COP evaluation. Tlie 
questionnaires were only laodified for ease of response and 
clarity. It v;a5; felt there v;ej:e sonie areas of concern not 
dealt. with by the questionnaires* Therefore, an attitude 
survey VJas added to complete the jyijxzkage of instruments. 
Tliis survey c^^opinionnaire v;as very m>:v;h based on tJiat used 
in tJie Final Report for Year IV of the Lev?iston, Maine, Career 
Opportunities Program, 1973-74. These two instruments, along 
vjith' some structured interviews v;ere agreed on as the basic 
evaluation tools . 

■TJie design also included a reviev; of COP documents produced 
throughout the five year history *tr©^he project. This review 
provided U)e necessary information for the preparation of a / 
badkground section as v/ell as an analysis of COP participants' 
vital statistics. 



p. 
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li/iCjCGROUlJD IjNF01li5ATT.p?x' 

Mart ford ami Rvn Sc hools 

UarUxord, tlie cc^pitol oJ: tl)6 Siate of Coin eat: i cu t , is 
loctitcd in the very ccjiizcr of tlie state* It is a city of ^ 
sliyhtly ovi^r, one-hun^:ed a)id f if t^y^thousand residents and 




is 19.2 square milesti;/ area. The city has expcriejiced a 
period ^of steady ec'onpniic grovt)i_over the last decade. It 
j.s tlie insurajice center of the iiation and al^;g>-^cpntains a 
variety of ir.anufacturing , concerns • . #^ * ^ . 

In spite of' this prosperity , ]Ia3;tf qrd has been a grov;ing 
community of iovz-iijcome people. The iiiner city is encircled 
by affluent, v;hite collai* class suburbs . Hartford, like 



other United States urban areas, has not been able to provide 
employment for its now unskilled work force. Poverty anc^^ 
unemploymeiit statistics ov^ the last five- years shov; 
increasing problgms for Hartford and its residents. In 
addition, population mobility statistics for the last decade 
sho'W a highly transient populace. The net effect of this . 
is to leave JIartford v/ith, more ecojiomically depressed 
families. This influx of nev; residents l^.as brought a sui>- \ 
stantial number of* iimnigrants from Puerto :Uico. Tl^e typical 
nev; inuniigrant family brings to ]lartf'ord more school age 
children than did the' family v;hic)i moved to the suburbs. 
Tyi>ically, too, these cliildrcn }\ave more educational problems, 
and these are rc:f looted by lov;er ac))ievement scores, serious 



IcUKjuayo c) j.sabil.iticf; and 'jo\n:ra txdyxwtww'.nt projjloitu;. 

'Tho table belov; 5;.)iov.*f> l:hfl cl:ancjeAin Hax"t:ford I'ublic 
JjcJiool ouroj 3 ru.ftt;; by riiclal/cthiiicxyroiifpG , over the last 



1965 
1970 
1974 



Black 
SO, 6% 



3?er c<-in taq e of Total Pupil 
Enrol lincat 



Spanish-S pcciking 

IG?. 
23i2<fe . 



Wli i_te j;- Ot her 

38%' 
26.2% • 



Dc£:p.ite the city's on--goirsg attomp,tf; to provide quality 
,intdgratecl cducat'ioii for a]i its younq.'j ters., Hartford is ~~ 
rapi<lly becoming a prcdoir.inately iion-v-'hllpC community. JlJnroll- 
nientc in the elementary districts run the gamut from virtually 
100% .non-v;}iite to 92-i whiug* This despite an internal 



busing procjrain wi'jich hcTS bee)i t^/yincj to help to intecj3:ate all 

Of the schools in ilax'tford. . _ , • 

— ■* 
The }Uu:t£ord Public School System has had a total . enroll-- 

moit of betv;ecn' twcijty-eight and tv;enty-nine thousand pupils 

over the last five years* Hartford is the largest school 

.district in tlic state and also has one of the highest per pupil 

expenditures in Connecticut. There are presently approximately 

1500 teachers and 500 p^iraprof essionaLs m ilartlford schools. 

in r§G9 there v/ere only ^2^1 7 paraprof essior.als e^iployed by 

l/artford. Asanucl) as t-he-ire lias been a great effort to recruit 

joinority todcliers ,_1974 statistics show a distribution of 751 



wliitti, 191 Blac'l: and 6i Span ish--spc-iak.l)Kj . Thi.'j niuoy:ity 

employment is a subfM'.anUial incrccifje o^exv similar 19G9 

figures. In addition, Iho vast majority of paraprof assionals 

are ininori^y /people- and residents of Hartford, 

7vs in other uj^jMfT^ Hartford underv/ent three 

consecutive years of danvaging racial conflict in the jnid 

nineteen sixties. It v;as judged that there v/as a failur^. of 
♦ f 

the education system to 'provide Hartford' residents with tlie 

♦ 

education tlicy needed to increase tlieir sdcio-ecdnomic status. 

All of tl)e above provided the atmosphere in which Har'tford 
COP was born. The Hartford Board of Education' vms very ciware 
of the followinc|..^two critical jneeds : a) the need to improve 

i-elations' with the predominantlly i'ion--v;hi te community it , \ 

■ \ " ' ^ ' 
served; b) the need to increase the number of Black and 

\ • " ' ^ ^ • " 

Spanish-speaking personnel in the? classrooms, COP met both 

* / - \ 
of these needs, \ 

' ' ' : V 

\ ' ' ' ' I 
Career Op portunities Proc>ram^ ii^ Hart for d | 

\ln June of ?.969 \ national COP conference ,was jheld in 

i 

V?ashinqton; D,C, at the United States .Office of Kdiication , 

■ <3 i 

From this period on number of discussions were h^ld by and 
v/ith the Hartford Board of Education-, .the Universijty of 
Hartford School of Education, the Connecticut State Department 
of Education, and two community agencies; the Coirurnunity 
ncnewal Team and the Model Cities Educa\tioiu-a Task Force, 

V . ' 

\ 

\ 
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In ScpLoiiibo):,. 15)69, a^'stecriny Qpnirnitl.cc Wa.s foiinod, v;lnAT[h 

«f ' * * 

included reprc5:cntal-.iyer$ of all tf^iC o):.9anii:a tions liytpvl 

above • Tlul Stcerincj Committee wa^i rcsporrsible for the 

p):ai:)aration of the l^ove/nber 20,, 19 69 5jubn\i?3sion of the 

Formal V'roje.ct /application • The S^teerijKjLjiOmmittGe^ also 

assisted in tlie selection of the COP Dij^ector -and recruiti^neiit 

of GOP participants Meni)jers of " the Steering Conraittee v/ere 

later absorbra into the COP Advisory Council. * 

Tlie follo^ving bbjecbives fcr the Hartford Career ^ 

Opportunitic^s Program v;ere stated in the 1969 proposal: 

1. To provide l^"etter education fcr Uarirford's 
cho.idren by ^iuiving a. direct input^frpin, ^ 
'co?nn\unity people, v;ith v;hom the chilclren can 
relate and identify / into the classirooiifi. 

2.. To provide educcitioj^i ^for indigencs^i^, Low-- , 
* r income people v;ho previously lackc^i the means, 
sh as to enable them to advance to a level 
at v;hich they feel comfortable , /vith the 
ultimate pos>sibility of graduating as a ' ^ , 
professional teaclier,. nurse, social v;orker 
or lib):a'rian. 

3. 'JCo successfully^ e:^t*^nd our career la'ttice ^ ^. 
plan so as to proyide both the experience 

1 and academic training necessary to enable 
people from lov;-income areaf^ td^ enter the 
field of education. ♦This program,, in * 
. addition to providing :^eaningful' employment 
opporVunities , v;ill also include, "^intermediate- 
ac}iievcV^ieht , points from v;hich the \^ta5ainees\can 
v;ork as full-time paraprof essionals until \ 
they are ready to continue preparation for 
• higher position pr' make a }iori:^on,tal\ move 

into a related field. Tliis v;iXl Qonlribute 
to tl^cir ov;n self --f uif illment and v;il^l meet 
some of iiartford's crucial social needs* 

4. * To improve school-coronuuii ty relations by invo3ving 

meirubers of the ta]"ge t cBm-r,unity in' making decisions 
^ibout and in the operation of tlrj^ci program. 
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fjpticd f icajjy', thiv^ v;jli be accKi:iplis!u:cl by . 
their p>ve-:;ci)t pii^Uici pation 'in Steciri jicj. 

. t Co}imiytuo \ \i]\ich a-.;VAO.cvpt;cl thi*j propuf.al aj!(i ^ " . 

in^^k^ir feature participation on the "Scuruvijiintj 
Ccw-iujlTtcrci whicii \.'ill select- participajxty a-jui * , " 

afisi-st in- the on-cjoinc} evaluation o£ the procjram. , * - 

5. oTo eucourage cjreatef participation of partntii 

in oductition "^ia the nev; personnel v;ho v;ill al^jp 

.serve as 'school-coiranunity liaisons; . ^ ' 

s • . . . ' ' , ■ 

^6? , iTo as.sist teachers, through the use of indigeiiOus , • 
'^supportive persojinel, in deve^bpir.g the ability 

; to engage in --cm honest diciiogue v;itl;i urban 

.yout^li) adults, ancF v/ith other persoiinel working 

v.-ith' city residents • * ^ - ' ^ ' ; 

7. To enhcmce teacliers' cibiliti^ss to v;orh with 
conuaunity agtOivcies' which might assist in , 
adva':icing the e.f f ectiven^n^^s of the present 
integration i:)rogrcijns . „ 

8. To maintain and expand the present Youth *Tutoring 
Youth Prog.rain which 'serves as the f ir.st ^op 

on the Qareer Lattice and v:dll hopefully) ^ . ' ' ^ 
motivate youngsters into ^entering the field of 
education by providing early goals^ which are 
V attair-ab;le and 'a partial "source 03; in-coiiae* 

9. To establish- through the^ COP program U hew source 
^ of tGci'Chers v;ho, as a .result^ of being\ indigenous 

to the area, v;iil serve as inbdels to Ghe- students . 
cind who will be better equipped (through familiarity 
v;ith local problems) to meet existing needs. , ; 

/- These v;ouldJ:iLclude iUack, y;hitc, ai^d Puerto ' ; / ^ 

persohiiel.^^l . '* ' ^ ' ' ■ I 

10 • ■ To provide students from target areas v;ith more 
* individuali^^Gci. education wrjich is relevant to 
their needs interests , and lif e lexperieirces . 

IX. ^ To recruit as many vetercins as possible iyto the ' 
. 'COI? .program v:ho, in ctc^ddtion to providing many 
^ otl)iir-,UA3.uable services ,"H';iil also jserve as 
modeli;'- for the male youth "in. the target area. 
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12., To 5;ocuro conantinacrnlr* froin oirhc-r locu3 collcncf; 
and univt-r.ni tiitr; v.-jilch will coKv.^til:ib3 o to 
the presiMit one e>:gr.ipJi ificcl liv uhc mutually 
cojnmiuucd rula tioru'hiV tl^at exist.*; bctvvttcn the 
Univc3:^;ily of Kar ti'ord cHkI t:ic: liartiror.d board 
of )Jdv2cut.ioM. 'j5:is v.'ill r^vcrntualdy broaden 
thi^ career lattian by proviciincj area!; oil 
. f;peciali;:ation not presently included in the 
University of. lUirtford^s curriculujn. . 7\t the 
time af tliis drcuTtir.y, extensive discussion-s 
were bej):g carried out v;ith several of .the. 
surroundincj sc))oolfr of higher education • 

13. To iivipleiaent ta^aining courses geared to the 
trainees/; inniediate life situation tljat v;ill , 
cneible tne^:r education to proceed from the 
particulcvi' knov;n refbrence to more general ^" 
unders tc;iiding . ' ^^'^ 

14. To develop staff, materials , and criteria. \dv.ich 
v/ill i>rovide a basis for additioji'al , curriculum 
changes in the-higher iiistitutions of ^learning. 

15. To further e>:pcin'd*-the concept of the teeua-- 
teaching approacli, by utili::ing on--site scliool 

, personnel in the . training. * * ' 



,Thc "Care<?r Lattice" coJvcept v;^s- an integral i:)art of 

- ^ /' 

The 1969 Kormal Project /application descriJ^ed the career 
lattice as follows-: 

} ' - ^'«]?araprofessionals ejiiployed in the fields of 
adult edticd-tioi^. /. gtfrdance , ^ library service, 
J phy^^'ical education,, school health se'rN>ices, 
y social work, and in elementary and secondary 

educatio^i may advance in their careers ""tJirough 
a four- level career lattice' plan. 

In each area, the levels are designafed as: 
Level 1, Aide.; Level II, ^is.sistant; Level III, 
^ .;\^9<Jciate; Level iv\ Intern. Level V advances 
'the careeri5;.t' froni th,e paraprof essional to tiie 
professional level as a certified teacher . 



Adv<nicc-n!tMit iji .Scilary for the p^^raprof e»<:5io3iiil 
xr> btiiied upon education/ in-i:c):vice triiinxnci, 
• special courr.cf:, c\nd 3o5iyevity. Fringe 

bonofitf;, incliKJ^d at all levcOr,, inciud(- iiJue . 
Crdi;r; and CJIJ),, muiiox medical insurance; , Iree 
life iji;:vuvi2:cc/' optioiial dental inf^uranco, 
Jeayu i:or iJliu-ns and personal, reasons, .severance 
pay i'or unurc-d 5;ick^. leave. 

A pararTrof ooslonal is hired at" Level I v;ith or 
wirliout a h.iyh school diploma and less than one 
full 3'ear of collecje, lie may advance to Level 
IX vrith one- year of col-lcge, to Level III v/ith 
tv.'O years of college and to Level IV vith three 
yearif of college, /idv^inceinent •to Level I k»eans 
completion of four years of college and 
• certification. Kach level includes a three-step 
advcuicement sciiedule for years of service • 

In Hartford's €0P progreim there is opportunity 
for vertical mobility in instruction and for . 
horl^:ontal and diagonal tran.sfer as need * 
exists in otlier fields- or v.'ork sucl^ as guidance 
•an<| library seryices, 

The Hartford COP project v;as never able to fully develop 

the career lattice described cibove. Hartford's enrollees 

have mostly been involved in elementary education v;ith a fev/ 

in^^secqndary education. Hartford COP established more of a 

career ladder than a career lattice. Clearly, there was a 

need for extra funding if the entire career lattice v;as to 

be constructed, 

TheJJartford Hoard of Education had entered into a contract 
"v;ith the Hartford Paraprof essionals Association, prior to COP, 

Tliis- contract provided many of the professional rights given 

-7 

Hartford teachers and administrators ♦ Tlie -contract also . 
established tliC levels of paraprof essional v/orh described' above* 
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TsU cuiy one lime Lhcro uurtr- approximate} y 100 
l>articiWiit5i in the h'^rtiord COi* 'pro ject . These participcuits 
were paraproJIessionaD n in t)je Hartford Public; .Schools • Only 
a handful of onrollecT; 'v;era ar-sicjned to secondary f^chcols 
with the *re3V.ainder fxerving in , elementary *;chools* 
Participant;; attended the University of Hartford for their 
formal training* I-5ost classes v;ere held in the late afternoon^ 
evening, as well as during the suramer session. 

The COP staff consisted o-f a Director and a secretary 
who actuiilly functioned as aa executive assistant. The 
individuals presently in these i^ositions have been serving 
in their respective capacities since the program began* 
The DirepUor was directly responsible to an 7^-ssistant 
Superintendent of the Hartford Public Schools and in turn 
to the Sixj^erintendent and iJartfojrd Board of Jilducation. The 
Dean of the SchooJL of Education at the University of Hartford 
cxnd €\n Assistant Dean have been responsible for COP 
participants' activities at th^ university-. For the first ' 
tliree years of the program, there was a part-time college 
coordinator who assisted COP participajj ts with their university 
program. In 1973 a full-time COP College Coordinator v/as / 
appointed by the University of Hartford. The group charcjc^d 
with coordinating' all COP activities was the COP Advisory/ 
Council* ♦ ' , . . / 



1.1 



A pcrinaucnt COP Advi.sory Counci] v;ai; founed conf^i.*;tiny 
of rc'px^ofjentatives from the liOdcl Citio5 IJoighborhoodf; , Umxd 
Start and Fo31dv; T)jrouc;h Su])plo3nentary. Trainincj/ tha Ilev; 
Caracr:> riducationdl Prograir:, llodel Cities Educational Task 
Force/ the States Department of^ Education / the University of 
Hartford^ and the Hartford Board of Education. This council 
had a greater t))an 50 jneinberGhii> from the J-!ode3, Cities 
Neic^hborhoods , and v.'as rcsi^onsible for the screening and 
selection of cipplicants. They were also .involved in deciding 
university course content and advising and evaluating the COP 
program throughout its duration. This v/as done throughout 
the life o^ the project by regular monthly meetings. The 
/advisory Council vjas an outgrov;th 'of the COP Steeriiig 
CoKanittee v/hich v/as responsible for the preparation and sub-- 
mission of tlie 1969 m'oposal. The makeup of the Steering 
Committee v;as very similar to and served as the foundation, 
for the irieinbership of the Advisory Council. 

Over the last five years the federal grant v;hieh supported 
Hartford COP has averaged $200,000 per fiscal year. The 
bull: of these funds v:ere used to ipay tuition, fees and 
expanses of enrollees attending tlie University of Hartford. 
Another substantial amount of these funds v;as given directly' 
to participants as stipends for and v.*hi.le attending summer 
school. Tlic .stipend averaged around $80 per V{ee): for the length 
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of. tliu univ'jirf-.ity nu;Arr.oK*s«»^n.«;ioii. TJh; Conn<:ct*c:ut fJtuitu 
Labor Uepart5.v..nt oxpoudccl bctv/eci^ ?eO,000 a)icl 53.00,000 pcJ-" 
year over the laot £ive ycarii on the Youth Tutoriiuj Vouth 
Procjran attacJic-d to IJartlord COP. Th^yc' funds went to 
pfiy the v.'acjcfi of tho studont tutors. The Hartford Board, 
of mucataon incurred the expen.^e ^f the reyuD.ar scliool 
year salary of those paraprof essionals who v.'cre also COP 
X>articipants. These expenditures totaled betv.'een $350,000 
and $500,000 per year. They sliould not be considered h ' 

/ 

cost of t^e COP project.. 

The pjs;ograrn at the University of Hartford was cooperatively 
devised b"y the Steering Consr.ittee and the University of 
JIartford School of Kducation. The p5:ogram began with 
remedial and basic skills instruction, v;hich \^rere conducted 
during the suinnier of 1970., Tije program included liberal 
arts courses, professional education courses and on the job . 
training. Knrollees J.ieginnirrg -tli/^v^ - study with no previous 
college credit could complete, the Bachelor of Science progr^i 
in four to five years. The system was designed so that 
l?articipcints could coir.gfe4:.e 30- cx'edxts of work per year, 
including surrjner study.' Enrollees v/ere granted credit for 
previous college course work. At tlie beginning of their - 
program t)iey were encouraged to make tentative career goal 
selections in terms of 'three levels of preparation:- 
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1. Certificate - 30 credits 

2^ 7i5;nuciate lyt^uju^ij 5o cj.cuits 

3, Bacholor.s Vc-yroe 12Jr crc^lits 
COP parti cipa;jtsi took ulLot^t all tlioij: courses v;ith the 
otJicr reqular undercjr,aduata stiicle^itSt 

Reeruit).;unt of pj^rticipants v;af; handled by the Steering 
Committee and ^/ldvisox-y\counci3j(^f COP* The Advisory Council 
<ind Director v;ere res^pclnsible for the final selection of 
participants. Tlierc v;as an effort to recruit a substantial-, 
number of veterans and a representative nuiaber of Spanish- \ 
spoakincj personnel. V?ith the exception of veterans, tlic 
greatest .source of recruits was the large pool of already 
employed parctprofessionals * Guidelines v;ere set for the \ 
selection of participants* Tlie individUcil was to be: 
1) a paraprof essional vprking in the IJartford schools, 2) 
a resident of the city-/ of Hartford, 3) a "high risk" (sec 
below), 6) interested in v;orkrng v;ith minority students, 
5) highly motivated, 6) con.nuttcd to the program, "High Risk" 
peoi:>le v;ere defined by national COP as "people v;ho by reason 
of acadejnie record, family backgrdund and a history of acting 
but. their resentment of their life conditVois in juvenile - 
delinquency, crime, drugs., aud alcoholism ,\ have never found 
the opportunity for constructive growth or self realization. 
Through COP they can get the chance to develop 'their full 
potential". Veterans were In'gh priority participants for 
COP because "they represent one of the most valuable man- 
power^ resources in the United States today, particularly in 
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human {-.orvicc;:. Tlieir jiorvico c>:per.i qnco. givej; vctei-anr. 
•jjrcadth ,^ {3ept:h , (iinci plira- and loaclerr.h.i p yxiali tion » 
Horoover, male voturanR j'roin lov; incojnc backgrounds c-tui 
Jielp fill tJiU voad caunod by the absence of a male image 
in the experieitCc^s of irtany 3ov; income , youngsters " . 7\n 
ancilyj;ii; of all indiviclua3.s that participated in COP is 
presented xn the next major section ♦ 

There has bee^n one forjnal evaluation of the Hartford 
COP project prior to the present study • In 1972 the 
Abt Associates of Boston, l-3assachusetts conducted a number 
of interviev;s v/ith x^ersonnel involved in the project* Tv;o 
juajor problciris v/ere identified -by this evaluation: 1) the 
need for a full time COP College Coordinator to provide 
supportive services to participants, and 2) the need for 
release time from their paraprc^f essional duties for 
participants to fulfill their academic responsibilities ♦ 

Youth Tutoring Youth (YTY) has been an auxiliary enter- 
prise of the COP project* In this progrcun/ high school 
students v:ere recruited, and trained to tutor elementary 
students* The YTY program has been run eacli school year and 

suiumey for the past five years. The program v/as operated 

\ ' - ' ' 

at -four centrally located scholls and each had frf teen to 

tV7enl:y\ tutors and a corresponding number of tutees* The 

program\was conceived as the first step in the education 

career iVttice* COP funds provided salaries for thd four 
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center supervisors cts v;all as inonic.o f.o): inatorialf; and 
nxippliciS. TJu: YTY procjraia \;as jiot ovaluatocl as a pcurt 
of thi.v. (iveiluaUion, 
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, . Ovc:).' tliv,- payt five yuars lu'irtford COP hay tinrollucl a 

total of or(e-))U!iar(icl anu t.h irty-rfour ii)divicluals . As" participant 
graduated or loft tho program thoy were replaced by other 
eligible paraprof eGi;ionals frosn the iJartf ord'Tlib-H.e -Sxjlroo-1---| 
System. Bach year, the number of enrollees v;aG approximate ty"~"^ 

* . . 0)ic-]iundred. . , ^ 

Tlie age o"f CO}? participants has ranged from twenty to 
fifty-nine v;ith a mean of thirty- five and one-half y$ars. 
This was their average age at the "time of entering COP, which 
in moGt>„cases was June, 1970. ^ 

Of the one-hundred and thirty-four persons in the program, 
one-hundred and seventeen have been female (07%) and seventeen 
have- )xjen male (13%) . . - - 

The program has had ninetyrsix Blyck female participants, .. 
eleven Spanish-speak.ing females, and ten V?hite fcjinales.**-^. There 
have been, sixteen )3lack males and one Spanish-speaking male 
^ enrolled. Of the seventeensmaies that' heive been participants, 

.. tv;elvc were veterans. %v ' ■ " I - 

The 'mean education of participants prior to entering COP / 

.. -/ 

was approximately one semester of college credit or 13.5 credits. 

\ ' ' ' - . . • / 

Six, of the participants had not obtained a high scliool diplomas 

• prior to COP.' Another forty-five enrollees had received 4....,,. ./ 

higli*^sc)rool diploma but liad no college experience before the ^ - 

program began. Only one participant completed "the equivalent 

22 
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of: throe ycar.y of .c;o.1.] ecjo ecltHu»fc.io;i, 'whilu {-.Ijret; othur 
parl-Jcipanl.;; had lijii iJlicd boLwi-t-n tv;o and tlirco yearfj oi' C-ollcge. 
The jnajority of COP oiroXltie.'j liad coniplotocl bcitv.'ocn zo.i o and 
thix-Ly crod.ltfj of coll ay.' courGC v.-ork prior to COP. 

The total sample- of ona-hundrud and thirty-four individuals, 
v;ho have at r.oiiK: tiiacj been enrolled in COP, can be divided into 
tliree Kul^-yaiisples : 

B. . Tjiose who gi^Qduated from the program^ 

C. T])Ose who c\re still enrolled in the proaram* 

A.. Tliere have been thirty-seven individuals v;lio left the 

GOP progra)a. The follov;iny reasjon^s. .were given f.or their departure 

'i\ of Participants " ^^^J^e a^o^n — ~ 

' ^ Waternity 

- \ * 5 Dropped by Advisory Councxl ^"^"^ 

.4 lleal'th - 

^ . 4 ■ ,Mov<^,.5t ' \^ ' 

V' 4 ' X>erson'c^J* 

3 Left employ of Hartford Public 

. . ^ * Schools 

3" ? Pincincial constraints 

_ Continue education 

2 . [ LeaMe„Qf absence 



1 " I Language, barrier 

X ' ' Re turn/ to military 

X * . Course work too difficult 

1 }le.lig.ioU5; conflict 

1 I Retired 
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Thci averaciu i\c]0 of <j):ou)? war. S.X.Ii yceirnV TlT^:;t; 

37 particip.'.nt:; ooiuulcuca a moj) level of "eclucatioji^j^f^J' . V 
collcfje crudif-.';. Includ'^d in thih is a 5.G credit lasan education 
prior to entering COP, indicating that the£;e enrolleco - • 

complottxi a litl..le luore than one seinenter of college study 
wJiile -active COP participants. 

Tv.'enty-OJie Black fcmalep, 7 Bpaniyh-spcaking females arid 
2 VJhite females havd' left the j^rogram. Tliis represents 26% 
of those females v;ho began in\e program, ftix Black wale.y and 
X Spanish-speaking male hav.G lev^t COP. This represents 41%- 
of the males '-.-ho began the program. !;■> addition, those figures - 
indicate tliat 67% of the Spanish-speaking participants first - 
enrolled have left COP.. ' 

G raduated 

There have, been 26 graduates fror.i the Hartford COP project.. 
They have all. received a Bachelor of Science "(B.S,) in Education 
degree from the University of Hartford. These 26* included 18 
jnack females and 4 V?hite females, or a total of 19% of the 
females v;ho began the program. Four Black males have graduated, 
from the project, representing 2^ of the 17 males who began COP. 

The cwerage age of this group, /at entrance into COP, was 
35.9 y<;iars. The prior education of graduates was between tw6 
and three semesters of coll ege s tf<ly_ or 4 0 . 3 credits. 

Of this group, 18 ((^9%) ar(^, jpresenfly teaching ^in the • 
IJartford Public Schools. Pour, others Were June 1975 graduates* 
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who anl:ic.ipat« ouip] oymeiit. in .Ha.rtfo):d buU aii yo.l huvo. no 
definite plane . One cjruduaf.e is pror.cnl:ly tt-achinc, in 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, wliile another i;; emp3oyod in a 
JIartiord area iiidu-itrial firm. yL'he vhereeiboul-.n of the ruip.ain- 
ing member of tliis group ic, unknown. ' ^ 

Four of these participants received lionqr.'3 upon their 
graduation, including 2 cum laudes, 1 magna cum laude and 1^ 
summa cum laude. Xn addition, six of the GOP graduates have 
-begui^ graduate jstudy while mcLjj-.tai-ning their "full- time teaching 
positions. . - * • 

C fe£-rentl y Bnr o iled , v , , — " 

" 7is of June 1975, 71 i?articapants were !;till enrolled in 
the COP project. 'JVelve of these iiidividuals hav^ a good chance 
of graduating with a B.S. degree by the end &f. the program. 
(August' 1975) i This depends on the successful completion of 
their summer studies and would bring the total number^ of 
graduates to 38. Another 12 participants are within one 

■ 

semester to one year of completing their B.S. program.- The 
following table summarizes the present status of tlie 71 remaining 

participants. \ 

. , „ ■/ . 

L°Lli^£^i^ii^"J^^ ^-"^ sta tus , " " " y 

12 Anticipated graduation, August, 1975 

12 ' Completed 3 to "4 years of college 

''20 - Completed 2. to 3 years" of college 

\ Completed 1 .to 2 yeaJTS of college 

4 • Completed less than 1 year* of college 
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Tho avcracjcs acje of tl)in cjroup v;a5; 3G.C yti^vrn old, at 
entrance into COP, T})cir prior education v.ms an average of 
7.8 c^ollege credits; or aj^proxanately one l)alf a sejne5;ter.. 

Of this group, 5 partieipants have been av;a3:ded an 
associate degree. 

Th.e follpv^ing table summarizes some 'of "the i:>rcviout; . 
information. 





Totrtl. 
Saraple 


Left— 
CGP 


Graduated 


Stili 
Knr oiled ' - 


Black J-'emales 


96 


21 


■ 18 




Spa n i s li - Sp e ak i n g F ema 1 es - 


11 


7 


0 


4 


V?ljiite Femalejj 


10 


2 


4 


-4 


33 lack I-Jales 


16 


6 


4 


6 


Span i si) - Spe ak i ng Mai es/\ 


1 


i 


0 


0 


TOT/a.S 


134 


. 37 


■ '26* 


71. 


Percent of Total ^"^"^ 




28i 


19?;* 


53Ji 


Mann Bducation Prior to 
COP (inrf-tCollege credits) 


?'\ 13.5 


5.6 


40.3 


7.8 


J'iean /igc.at Entrance into 
COP 


35.6 


33.5 


3^5.9 


36.6 

. ! 



* Anticipated August 1975 graduation of 12 more pai^ticipc*):us 
would yield a total of 38 grad^uatei? or of all participants; 
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■ • * ■ ' - PRESj^KTATIOh' 01-^ 'DATA Al-D" AH/iLYSIfJ ' 

t * 

A. PrGcc--(;]ure • , - ' 

•| ..• The cj\|(iG.t;lojimnire and attitude survey, both provioxJsly 
{resjcribcuT.-.mcichr'u^ tlie inctruincsnt by v/liich data gathered 

fr;om respondents. ' ' . - - 

The- vast majority of instruments v>ere distributed to 
.J^artford Public School ;pr:iployeGs throucjh the office of Mr. . 

Robert Mearine, .Director of Research and Evaluation, Hartford 
; Public Schools.. The coinpleted instruments were returjjed'tljroucjh 

school principals to 'Mr .. l^ear^oie's office. Questionnaires 

V 

and surveys coir!pl(^:ted' -by University of Hartford faculty were 

'' ■ ' , •.. - . 

distributed aiid collected through the o'Ffi-ce of Dean Irving 
A 

Starr, School of Education. All completed . instruments v;ere 
forv;arded to the Educational .Resources and Development Center 

iiox analysis. . • \ - 

Respondents V7ere asked to idemtify their role in the 

^roj*ect ci55:, ^ • 

p/iRTICipANT ' 

1. Presently enrolled " "~~4^ ^ Cooperating teacher 

or' ■ 

2. Graduate ■ •' 5. School Principal 

or' 

- 3., l^o longer enrolled 6.* University Faculty 

In addition, -sonie ' selected adi.aijiis't3:ative personnel v;ere 
asked to cot^iplete the entire instrument. These incUiikjd the 
;:c6p Director, I!5E Coordinator, the Dean and Assistan^^ Deaj]^ 
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of tha ihv: - School oil ):ducal.ion, ur.O. public .'k-IjooI c(;iilr«\l 
officii adjniisigtrator.': . 

IJcan scores anCt percontagos v;ere cal'culatcid for tho 
toUa i>bpulation andjuoat Mub-cjx-oups . Two £jub-c^roup«., no 
longer onrollcd COP participants {K-3) and admira.strative 
staf f * (13-^.5 ) , wer'c; con;;idered too small for separate analyjsis. 
The returns of. Ijoth cjroxips are included i'n the total population 
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The foljov/incf table clr.\scribcs the rospondont saiuplo; 

if o£ i]^ntin:rr.ont.o i- of inr.tru2Ticjnts Percent 
Sub-Grbup ' sctnt out coiaplotod r a turn 



Pcirticipants 


' 84 


65 


77% 


Proseii tly Kiurollod 




46 




. Graduate 




16 


• 


No Longer Enrolled 




3 




Coopc/iratijicj Tecichex^s 


90' 




445 


Scliool Principals 


29 


19 


65% 


University Faculty 


32 


15 


■47S 


hdm i n i s tr ci t o r s 


6 


5 


83ft 


TOThh POPULATION 


241 


.144 -* 


60 


The lengtl^ of the 


instrument (12 pciges) 


may liav'e had a 




detrimental effect o^ 


the Jiumbsr nnd percentage of returns. 




In (jddition, Uiiiversi'c 


y faculty received -the 


instrument at 


the 


close of the cpring no 


mecter, v.'.hicli may have 


reduced the number 



of returns, /, 

Tv;enty--f our instruments v;erc returned unajiswered* Most of 
these v;ore froin, cooperating teachers and ujiiversity faculty, v;ho 
f c3 1 they v;ere not in a position to take part in the evaluation. 
The most frequently st-ated reason for not completing the 

i 

questionnaires v;as tljat the individual's involvement v;ith (and/or 
knov;ledge of.) COP v;as very limited* 



* Counting the 24 additional unansv:ered but returj;ed instruments 
the rate of return increases to 70 percent. 
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'Die fi}:53t part of the iuCoriaation c}nl.harcd from 

rc£;pondcjils v;oi; tlu^li" completion of ex seven penrt (-/i-G) 

questionnaire • The directioni; v;liicli respondents received to 

complete each se&tion/ are px-esented v;ith the data. 

IteiaS' j)cive been ',arj:angcd to reflect tlieir mean score 
/ ; _ , \ ^" 
rankingj"^ JIov;ever, eacfi"^-i>ejn has retained its original item 

number. Please note tliat respondents v;ere often asked to^ 

complete tv;o tasks in ans\.'ering so2ne parts of the questionnaire 

A discussion follov;s "each o'f the seven parts. In the 
discussions, tJie data are summarized, and inter-item and/or 
sub-group differences are highlighted, 

Wean scores are given for the total population xespQnne 
to each part, while hppGmiix J\ (Parts' A-F) contaii^^s inean 
scores by sUb-group. - / 
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iiARTKOlU) CQP iwALUATi'o;: Q\)):ivryo:::uaK\: 

PART 7i; * 

Certain chax-actcrir.lJ cn have boon iciontifiod as cviciorjcinq 
.succcfisful COP viioara.TiC;. Pica no circle the rolative v;ciqht 
ass dctcrinincry of nucconc v;)iicl) h-.hould be c}ivon to the 
statcmeiitr. bclov. Add others v;hiqh you f:oo3. to be approi>riate ' 
moasurof; of .success. Also, circle the K for those v.'hich v:cre 
evident in your project. . 



No 
V?oiq lit 
1 

Item 



.Little 
Wciqht 
2 



.Moderate 
We i ght 
3 



0 



4 . COP program has provided a vehicle 
for the upv;ard mobility of aides. 

, 1. COP participants shov; strong 
jnotivation- to continue in the 
Xerogram and become teachers. - ^ 

2-. COP participants Jjave a positive 
professional viev: of themselves. 

r 

8. COP j?rograin has resulted in gains 
for iov7-"income and minority students 
in their learning/ behavior, 
attitudes , cxncC aspirations . 

,3- COP paretic i pa nts* are representative 
of the minority population. 

6. COP program has ceiused existing 
personnel to be trained for nev/ ^ 
roles. 

5. COP program has, caused changes in 
tlbe' VayS schools have utilized 
personnel . 

9'. COP program has caused changes in 
tlie organi:'-at:ion and structure of 
the iniblic Schools. 

7, COP program has] resulted in changes 
in otlior preparition* programs 
v;ithin the UniW^rsity. 



G3:eat 
V7eig))t 

• Mean 
Score** 



4.5 

4,3 
4.2 

4.1 

4. a 

3.6 
3.5 
3.3- 
3.2 



Vary Great 
Weiqht 



5 



Percent ihclicatinc 
item V7ar. eviclent 
in ilartforcl COP 



41* 



57% 

4-2% 
31% 
35% 
20% 
lG-% 



*ltcms have boon arrancjed to rc'rloct their, moan i;cK)ro ranking, 
**)'att A of Appcndi/C A shows mean scores by sub-group. * 
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Pcirt: A \.Mr. co^uploV.ud ly ixlX the; yroupr. previouoly clci;c):ibud. 
It ankuU o:id(;j-l:r. to i}idicciLo the weight they would ai>r>ign 

to eacli oi; ni3:<i item.'; ai; cluterminars of ci .succe.scf ul COP 
procjrara". 

All Dint: iteinn received mean scores of moderate or greater . 
v/eiglit. Items 4, 1, and 2, which were ranked first, second 
and third respectively, reflect the relationship between COP 
and .it;; participunts . . The effect of COP on students (item -'.'B) 
V7cis ranked fourth 3aost important. It v:as also felt that COP 
participants should be. representative of the minority population 
(item ?3). All of the above were given i\^ean scores of great 
to very gxecit v;oigl)t* . ^ , ' 

Items G,: 5f 9, and 7 were considered of secondary ilnportance 
and received slig}itly lower, scores than tiie. above. These items 
were representative of tlie effect COP has on establ^slied 
institutions and practices s'uch as personnel training and 
utiliviation, school organiiiation and university- t^jachcr prepara- 
tion programs. These four items received scores^ of moderate 
to great v;eig}it. ' • ' 

Differing from the mean, university faculty felt that the 
most critical item in gauging success shouDd be the resulting 
gci'ins for low income and minority students (item v8) . 
University faculty rflso' rated item fJV , changes in preparation 
programs witl^in tlie university, much liigher than other grcJups. 
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School pr.u:(:ipaln^ coini araVi'v»,0.y ^ rajihcd iUimr. 5, 7, B, <xud 9 
rauch lover. Jtcna 9, chanycs in Lho or(j<uii::ation and structure 
of^ the Public Scljoolf;; "as jiicorod by Dcliool pjrincipals, 
received Lhc lov.'csL ncorcs in tln.s part of thu questionnaire* 
In gojieral; COP participant:; and graduates ucorcd all iteras 
v;ith a yre^itcr v;cic]ht tlian did the otljer three cjj::oups. All 
cjroups nav; j tern?; 6, 5, 9 and 7 as being least iinportant- as 
determiners of success. 

Resj:>ondents v/cre also asked to indicate v/hiph of these 
eleine])ts v;erc present in Hartford COP. Responses to this 
section v;ere very limited, indicating tlie possibility that many 
"respondents failed to recognijic this second task of Part A. 
In goieral; those items ranked as Itjast, iiiiportant as determiners 
of success v;ere a3,so found to be less evident in the Hartford 
COP project. Itoja (^8 \;hich referred to student gains is 
the one dctermiijer of success v/])ose rank order of importance 
did j/ot match its evidence in Hartford. Tliis probably indicates 
the problems" of measuring those gains. 
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HA)VrKOrj-) CO}' ):vA],u/i*no;j ouKSTJOi.'n7\.Tr.K 

PTlIVr Ji: 

Plcar.o circle UVOLmportt-uico to you, *6f the COP cjoals Hated 
belov.-. hluo, indicate your perception of the achievement of 
each cjo.al in your project 



None 

it*' ' 



Litblo 



Modo)\ito 
"^3 \ 



4 



Very Groat 



l^ean Scores** 



Item il* 



" ^ Goal " Goal 
Importxince Ac hiovcmcnt 



1, To provide education for indicjcnous", 
lov.'^-incoiac people v;ho previously 
lacked the ineans, so as to enable 
them to advajice to a^tlevel at v;hich 
they ^eel comfortable, v;ith the 
ultimate possibility of cjreiduating 
as a professional ^teache-r. ^ 

2. To successfull5^ establish a caree.r 
Mattice'^t^lan so as to provide both 

the experience and acadeiijac training 
necessary to enable peopjle f3:oin lov;-- 
income areas to enter the field, 

6. To establish through'the COP program 
a nev; source of teachers v;ho, as a 
result of being indigenous to the 
area, v;ill serve as models to the 
students and v;ho v/ill be better 
equipped (through familiarity v;ith 
- local problems) to meet existing 
needs. 

4. To assist teachers, through the use 
of indigenous supportive personnel, 
in developing the ability to engage 
in an honest dialogue *v;ith urban 
youth, adults and v;ith other per- - 
sonnel v;orhing v;ith city residents. 



4.6 



4.6 



4.4 



4.1 



4.1 



4.0 



3.8 



3.7 



*Items have been arranoed to reflect their moaji^^core ranking 
**Part B of Appendix A shov/s mean scores by sab-gr6up^,„. 
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PAUT B: cdntinuod 



2<J, 



Nono 



2 



3 



-Great 
4 



Item 1^ 



Mean Scores** i 

Goal Go"*al 
T.iTip ortance Achjleyeineat 



To imi^rove sehool'-co3™uni'ty 
relation.s by involving racmbars of 
the tarcjot coir.nmnity in making 
ciooir;ionr> about and in the . 
operation- of the program. 



4.1 



3.6 



7. To bring about chanae in the 
pre-servicG Teacher Preparation 
programi> . ^ 



4.1 



3.6 



To maintain and expand the 
prefienf. Youth Tutoring Youth 
S^rcjgram v;hich serves as the firs1 
stQP on the Career Lattice. and 
v?i]Jl hopefully moi:ivate young- 
5>tdrs into entering the field of 
'edi^cation by providing errly""*^ 
goals V7hach are attainable and 
a partial fjource of income. 



4.0 



3.2 
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]>aj.-t 15 was coinplotod by all of the groups proviou^ly 
•^cucribca. RespoJidcnt;j wore ask^d to rate the importance and 

achievement 03: seven goals of COP. These seven 'goals .were 

extracted from tlie original statement of objectives in the 

IP 69 Hartford COP proposal.. 

Respondents scored all, seven "goals as great to Very grcat^; 

in importance. The emphasis was obviously on the participant. . 

Those iterAS which were scored the Jiighest (iU and-:'i2) , deal 
•directly witl> what COP docs for its participajVts . The, lowest 

ranked goals (and yet still with great imporl/ance scores) 

were tliose which might be considered indirect benefits of COP 

■ (i.e., improve school-community relations, ycf feet on teacher 
"preparation programs, maintain and e-xpand the Youtli Tu-t©r^i-ng 

Youth program) . ' ' / 

The, sample f^a^w Hartford's goal achievement in the same 
rank order as that of goal importaj^ce. / hcjnin, those items 
dealing with COP as a means for indigenous and low income 

■ people- to advance themselves were viewed as having the greatest 
success. J-5oderate to great -scores were given the other goals 

of influencing students, teachers, the community and the 
uiiiver.siuy . 

The go^l importance section^ produced a great deal of 

, acjrACinent among the sub-groups. Agreement was especially 

hicTh on items =11 and -12 whi^-h were ranked as greatest in ^ 

/ • 
importa'nce and achievement. In all groups, for all items, goal 

importance was at le-ast at* the great importance level. 

3G V ^ I 



COP partacipanjlu'.-ajicl yradualou cjo)Hij;c»l]y x-anhoci all cjoal.<; ^ 
Jiicjhor in iraporLanco thon did coopuraLijiy t<:acln:r», .'^ohool 
principals, and univcriJity faculty.- ■ ' ' 

Likcv/iyo, the lattep t))ree groups perceived Hartford 
cop's goal achi evcment |as less tlum that perceived by 
participants ajid graduates. The difference between these two 
cosRbined groups was approximately that of a moderate score 
compared to a great score, hll groups saw the least achieve- 
ment in item d'j, the maintenance and e;-:pansion of the Youth 
Tutor i)Kj Youth proyreun. 
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IIAIVITORD COP EVALUATION QUJ:STI0\'I,'A1RE 

* 

A.^goal of COP if; to bring about change as a rosiultv^f il>s 
activities;. Please circ3.e tho^cxLent ol* the .COP prOgram^x 
iiiipcict on the iteras bc3o\.*. ' V'^ 



No 
Iinpact 

1 

Item 



Little 
Impact 

2 



l^joderate 
Ij n pact 



Great 
Ijnpact 
4: 



Very Grccit 
Iiuoact 



•Mean Score** 



5. Participants 

1. Pupils 

\ 

12. 1-fethods of Instructd.on 
11. Classroom Orgaiiixation 

7 . University ' • . 
13.. In-service training 

4\ Parents 

6. Community 

10. Public Schools 

2. Teachers 

8. Teacher Certification 

9. Admissions Standards 
"^13 • /idministration 

14. Lecjislation 

/ 



4,2 
3.8 
3.8 
• 3,8 
3,3 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.4 
3.4 
. 2.9 



*Ttems Jiavc been arranged to reflect their mean score ran): 
^^•Part C of /ippcnclix A shoves mean scores by sub-group. 
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Discuss j oil of OueFUionn-n re ; Part C ^ 

Part C ^as completed by all groups previously described. 
Xt asked respondents to indicate their i->ereeptrons of the 
imp*is^ of COP procjraiu has had, 

The results substantiate the thought that: Hartford COP ' s 
greatest impact has been on its participants. Secondly, it 
has had a more than moderate impact on those people, ijis titutions' 
and processes that participants have come in direct contact 
v;ith. Lastly/ they have he;d less impact on legislation relating 
to teacher preparation. The impact appears to decrease as 
one gets further av;ay from t)ic daily v;ork of participants. 

In general/ cooperating teachers, school principals and ^ 
xmiversity faculty sav; the impact -of COP as less than that » 
perceived by COP participants and giraduates. On the: other 
})and^fev; sxib-group scores dipped belov; the moderate impact 
level. 7vll groups sav; the greatest impact as that on the 
participant (item i-5), while all groups' sav; legislation (item 

as the least affected by COP* University faculty/ COP 
participants and graduates viev;ed the program* as having a 
great impact on inscrvicc training (item -rlS) , but cooperating 
tecxcliers and school principals sav/ only a moderate im.pact 
on this subject. COP graduates gave scores slightly lov/ur 
than COP participants in almost all items. Likev;ise, school 
principals perceived . the impact oc COP as somev/hat le>;s than 

* 

that p^ f ' ivg^d by coopojratijig teacl^ers, 

• ' ff ' * - . 

■l , . ' 

. ■ 39 . , .. . 
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ll/ilVITOUD COP ):VAUlATIOn OU):n'nOI;K'.MH!-: 

. ant.i.c:5i.atod product of COP in ponit.ivc. i-niu'cl: on puroJ. 
iutorttction v.'ith COP :>ar Licipantf;. . Plecuio circle t-.lic dotirtm 
to whicli the pr<'.':(:nc'..' oL a COP Trainee or COP traiiK-d V.oachCfr 
huB had £;i5ch a poyitiva cf.foct. . . 



No 
Effect 



Item 



Little 
■Effect 

' \ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ \ 



Moderate 
Effect 



Great 

-Effect 




Very Groat 
3^.f'foat " 



-Mean Score"^^ 



COP 
Trainee 



eoy> Trained 
Teacher , 



4 
8 
7 



Iinprovecl self--iTnnge 

Improved educational aspirations 

Ir.iprovcd socialization in 
clcissroom ^ \ 

Improved attitude tov.'aird school 

Reduction in discij^line 
problems 

Improved scliool grades ' 

Improved schopl atteixlanco 

Improved performance on 
achievement tests. 




••c 



3.9 
3.7 

3.7 
3.7 

3,. 6 
3.4 



3.3 



3.3 



4.3 
4.2 

4 .'1 

4.0 
3.0 

.: 3.8 

3.7 



I 

I 



>^lte]h^ have been arranged to 



.eet their mean score ranking. 



>-*^^art D of Appendix A shows mcwi scores by sub-group. 



. Pari: 1) v/cis cor.:p]etvd by all yroups px-oviouuly clesibribed, 
A very SJnall percontacju of Uiiivur.sity faculty coinploted 
this p<;iXt and therefore r,o separate analy.vic of their scores 
appears in Appendix A - Part D. This part v;as concerned v;ith 
''the impact Hartford COP has had on pupils.- ' • ' 

The scores for COP Trainees (parapnof essionals) rancjed 
beUv/een moderate to grcjit effect, V7ith highest scores given 
to wliat meiy be called affective gains (i.e., self-image/ . 
a'spirations; socialisation ^and attitude tov/ard school). Rated 
belov; thss^e v;ere the more cognitive outputs of grades cind . 

achievemen.t test results, as well a^s th^^ areas of discipline 

. U 

cind a.ttendance. Overall, COP Trained Teachers v/ere found to 

have slightly greater impact on pupils than COP Trainees. 

The difference be.tv/een Trained Teachers and Trainee^ (approximately 

was very stable over all items. .The eig^it items were 
ranked in. the same order, for both Trainees and Trained Teachers. 

Cooper a ti^ng^^J^iii£:4 sav; both Trainees and 

Trained Teachers as having less of an effect than that stated 
by other groups. School principals generally scored the impact 
higher tljan cooperating tx:achers and yet lower than COr* 
X^articipan'ts -and graduates. Interestingly, school principals* 
s'cored COP Trained Teachers considerably liigher than they did 
COP Trainees. COP graduates saw very little difference between 
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Tx-aiiici^n and Traincjd Tcaclu^rs* iiov;cvci , COP j:)tirt3 cipant:*; 
viov:ed TriiinecV TeachVrn u.*3 duf i i^itcly l)nvi::y a yrcuiter effect: 
ipn pupil bc^havio:. . \-!ith the (exception of cooperating teacher 
ficoxcs for ijr.pact on cjradei;, test sco3:e.o and attendajice, all 
otJiar scoro'.y c!iOV/ud COP having approximately a moderate to 
groai: effjcjct. 



S7 ' 
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IIAR'j(TORD COP EVALUATIOri QUI:5>TI0::IJAIK]: 
PARTJ3: 

People have identifaed many different attributes of a COP 
program. Plcane circle your judcjomcM'it as to v:hcl.}ier the 
condition fwiould exist an a result of the COP prooram and 
as to v.'hether tlio condition actually exists in your .project . 



Kot at 
All ' 



To a Little 
Ex ten t 

r 



To a Moderate 
Extent 



To a Large To a Very 

' Ert ent' Larcie Extent 

A" 3 



Mean Scores** 



;0 



Item }i* 



'9. Training of talented people v;ho 
v;ould otJierv.*i.se not be trained. 

!♦ Pupils receive more individualized 
help. 

10. Provid.es the children V7ith a person 
v;ith v:hom they' can identify. 

3. Teachers are helped to provide. 

a greater variety of activities. 

, 8 . Results in better use of time- in 
classroom. 

4 . COP participa,nts are able to relate 
theory to actual situations. 

7. Makes teaching jaore rev/ar^ng. 

2. Teachers are relieved of non-teaching 
jobs. 

5. Teachers have more time for planning. 

6. Teachers relate better to the 
' neighborhood. 



Should 
Exist 

4,6 



4.5- 
4.4 

4.4 

4.4 < 

4.1 
4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 



Actually 
Exists 



4.3 



'4.1 



4.1 



3.8 

3.8 
3.7 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 



*Itemf; have been arranged to reflect their mean .<5core ranking 
**Part E of Appendix A shov;s mean scores by sub-group. 
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hll cjx-oupf>, except UnivexrJty faculty , coir.ple tod/ this 
part of t};o cjui litio^naixv. It dealt v.'ith attribut^ of a 
COP proijiain t]iat rcspoudoiits felt fihould exist a;icl did exist 

i3^ Hartford. ' / ^ ' 

/ 

In the"should exist" category , all ten i/tcms received a 
"^an score v:hich indicated t>/at eacli v;as considered an ideal 
attribute to a COP prograin. The highest scored itons related 
to cop's influence on it^ participants, the pupils they coin^ 
in contctct v;ith, and tHe classrooir.s they v;ork in. These itejns 
v;ere rated abovt; those \vhich related to COP's inf licence on 
the classroom teacher. liov;ever, as )?re.vxously noted, all items 
v/ere yiven a score tJiat indicated they should exist to a large 

extent. - . 

All scores in the '"actually exists" column vrere lov:er;than 
those in^4^he "should exist" colujnn. This re-jJresent« the 
dijffeartnce betv.-een the ideal and the ^eal and is soniev/hat 
predictable. The "actual existence" rank order of xter^s almost 
mirrored the ''should exist" ranking. 7vgain, the training of 
-these special personnel and tlieir positive effect on pupils 
A-;ere ranked higher than iip.proved clasirrooni operation and 
influence on teacliers. 

/uriong the various sub-groups there v;as general agreement 
on the ideal aspect of all the attributes. Cooperating teachers 
and school priiici^xijs basically scored all items lov;er than 



did COP parLicipauUj; and oraduaLer:. Munu;? 4, 6 and 7 st'aLcd 
tluit CO}* participanLG a>o ablo to relate; thc-o):y to actual 
cituatioiu:, tuachcnt; iiav^f more tiuie for planning and tuacliers 
relate better to tho noiq;:bor!:ood . Thei^o three itoms Were 
found to be the oner; most clearly separating .the tv;o coiT^bi)-^ed 
groups described above. ' ► • 

7\s> for tije actual existence of these attributes in the 
Jiartford COP i^roject, again, cooperating teachers and school 
principals gave lov:er scores than did COP participants and 
griidurttes* The former groups shov.'cd tlieir most agreement 
wiUr the latter on those items dealing v;ith. the training of 
•talented people who would otherwise not be trained (i'!9) and 
tJieir influence on the pupils (ill and SIO) * Note that all 
groups scored all items as (^-listing to at least a moderate 
e-xtent • 




)0.oo5U: circle tho dorjrf/c- of accept al.>3 lily of each .j:>2-ovi5;ion 
belo\.' . 

l-5odcrai:o Very Groat 
None L.Ut:ie iK-qrc-o DC'<ir'oo -Groat Docjroo 2^^]L^'£i 



Jtcm S^'- . .v..,.---' ' hiocxn Scoro^-* 

2. Accepta}>ility of COP participants 

as aides; a. to faculty 4.2 

b . to aduini^; tratioi:i ^? 4,3 

c . to ):>a r c: Ji t f> ' - 4.3 
cl . to 'giipils . »5 

4. Acceptability of ^'COP garaduatos as 

toaclicri;; a. to faculty ' ^ ' 

b. to administration * 4,3 

c. to parents 4.4 

d. to pupils : 4,4 

1. 7\c'ceptability of teacher aides- , 

cjonerally; a. to -faculty 4.^0 

b. to administration 4.2 ' 

c. to ):>circnts - . 4.3 

d . to pupils ' 4.4 

5. Acceptability of career" lattice - 

concept; a. to faculty 3.9 

b. to jidministration 4.3 . 

c. to "pa rents 4.1 

d. to pupils , 4.1 

3. Acceptabr' li ty of COP' participants 

as assifjcant tcacliers; ^ 

a. t(^ faculty • 3 

b . to administration 3 . 9 

c . . to parents 4 . 1 

d . to pupils • 4.3 

*Itcmr. )iavo boon iirrnncjcd to show thoir ir.can score ranhjiKj. 
^''-Part F of Appendix h shov;s incan scores by sub-group. 
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HL55i}iii:''^£ii — C Hi*?5itio ;:i:iij r(;;^ Part P 

Part: F v/ar; co]nplu ted by all tjroup-s proviour»ly dcscribod, 
except university faculty. Tliis section atteinpth to ascertain 
the accioptabi lity of COP por.sonnel ,and ideas. 

For each provjision, COF and/or its participants seemed 
to be most acceptable to pupils, follov/ed by -^parents, then 
ad)ninistral:ion and lastly faculty. The acceptability of 
COP participants as aides and COP graduates as teachers had 
tlie liicjhest scores. The acceptcibility of COP participants 
as assistant teachers received the lov;est mean scores, }1o\'7- 
ever, almost all items received mean scores indicating a 
great to very grecut degree of acceptability. - 

COP graduates sav; cjreater acceptability of these 
jDrovi.sions', than any otlier group. Otherv:ise, differences 
among -the groups v:ere relatively minor. The one exception to 
the above v;as the school principals viev; of provision 3a, 
(the acceptability of COV participants as assistant teachers, 
to faculty); this v;as the only provision rated as moderate. 
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HARTFORD COP ]:vALUATXo:^ ouj:nT3 o:;:;;u Ki: 

K siqnificant o-ucclation for each COP proqrr.m is t])C p)-oncnce 
ol a'croroor .Icittice relating inercmcMitea 3cvc>lf; of trainincj, -» ^ 
recpon/ubiUty and .Sw^lary. "indicate the presence in your 
proiect oi the j:ol3ov;inci characteri£5tie5; of career lattice?; . 

• - Percent Indacatinq 
Item ^* Ijiom ' Ite m Prcr.once^'^^ 

9, lleartirinsuranco and other fringe 

benefjtr; included - 



7. Salaries', scaled to be commensurate 
v;ith training levels 

'5, Increa^icd clasf;room yesponrjibilities'^ 
keyed to .suecec^iive levels of 
training / 

6. Duties atlall levels are appropriate 

to teachei: trainees ' '^3% 



2. Career Ic/ttice developed under . 
COP prpjfSct 

10. K'on-COp/ trainees are eligible for 
career lattice 

11. Opportunit.il!/s for continuing. work 
status at levels belov; teacher for 
trainees' not continuing /in COP 



90?. 



90V, 



69% 



62^ 



1. Career lattice in place brior to 

beginning of COP projc^ct ^ '-^^^^ 

12. Tlio public schools are committed 

to continuing Ccireer lattice after - ^ 

COP is completed ^ •'^''^ 

3. Career lattice significantly modified ^ 

as a result of COP project . -^31 

4, Position titles through several 

levels of training to teacher ^ !>3t 

0. Salaries scaled to position titles ^^3% 

• *Itcms have been arranqcd to reflect their ranhinq. 
^**Percent of those responding to this section, U'^SS 
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\ 

■ • Part G"\vas to bc^ completed by all cjroupr. oxccpt university 
faculty, llo'.v'bvor, a fairly, .omall pcrccntacje {'55*) of those 
Glicjiblc, actually rc.5;po})clocl to this section. As is indicated, 
the reported perco^tacjes for each item were calculated on the 
basis of those v;iio responded in any v/ay to this part of th.e 
questionnaire. 

Part G asked respondents to indicate the prese-nce in 
JJartford COP,- of a nui.J^er of characteristics of career lattices, 
'/'hose items most often in,dicated reflect the contractual 
elements of the COP and paraprof essional progrem in ilartford 
(salaries and fringe benefits). In addition, the items 
relating to tiie hierarchy of, duties and responsibilities were 
also considered as in evidence. Sixty-nine percent' of the 
respondents ,in.dicated that the career lattice was developed 
under the COP project and this was confirmed by the COP Director • 
Responses to the other quesuions about .the career lattice*, 
its scope and its contip.uance v;ere favorably reported by 53% 
to 62% of those responding* 

Some of the confusion, in response to this section, most 
likely relates to the fact that all IJartford's paraprof essionals 
work under a negotiated contract, v;hich includes m^ny career 
ladder concepts, Tlierefore, these provisions may not have 

.been considered unique to the COP pro.'j.aat. 

A very small nurrtber of cooperating teachers and school 

' principals completed Part G. The sample of S8 is therefore most 
rcprcse)jtative of COP participants and graduates.- 

• ■ 4"D ■ ' 



•rha second piece of ini-'orwatiN^n (lathorod from, rer.pondcntb 
wa.s thoii: opiuiony on 'yA itonir. relatdncj to COP. This 
attitude survey was completed by all .W-(jroups in-eviously 
.described, yit:lding An U of I'Ui . . The aWal U for the 
individual- items ranged from 119 to }A6. Vercentacjes have 
been calculated oo the basis of eacli item' sXrespective 
sample si-<;e. Responses are displayed in perc\^ntayes for 
the five opinion choices on each item. 

•The survey items have been grouped into three categories 
inputs', process and products. Similar iten^.s in each of 
these categories are arranged together for comparison. 
Original item numbers have been retained. 

h discussio'n follows each of the three categories of 
items. In the discussions, the data are suminari'/.ed, and i 
inter-id?:rn andT'or sub-group differences are highlighted. 
Appendix B prcr>ents the sub-cjroup responses to the fifty-two 

/ 4 

il,ems • 
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HAUTl-'OKD COP V.VhhUh'nOU ATTlTUDH fiUUVl'.y 

.Plcar.e circle tlvj ronvont^o concictont \-:xi:h your view of the 
Hartlord Cr^jrcoj- Oisportuni V.ioL; Proyrnih. 



.Stroncjly 

hqrco 



Qv^cntionnblo or Sl-.roncily 



SA -« A 



... gj^^^ 







Kejsponse 


s in 


Percentages 


Item 


j! Item 


SA 


h 




DA 


SDA 


20. 


Community participa ta.on and in- , 
volvcment were effectively in- 
cluded' in COP . 


6 


28 , 




11 


1 


25. 


Tlic Public Schools provided 
adequate released txme lor cuj 
participants to continue their - 
academic studies. 


7 


30 


30 


19 


8 


1. 


The Public Schools have supported 
COP v.'ith sufficient resources.. 


12-= 


4 3 


'37 


4 


4 


10. 


The COP Director and Staff . — 
demonstrated effective leader- 
s')! ip fd^^he program. 


30 


36 


31 


3 


0 


41. 


COP participants were on a com- 
parable level v;ith other students 
at the University. 


11 


40 


32 


15 


2 



33. COP participants were able to 
dem.onstrate* adequate teachincj 

skills. . . 11 64. 20 , 4 

30r Most of the participants, assumed 
the responsibility for desicjning 
their own academic progiram v.-ith- on /n 

D:n the Uiiiversity requiiAements . 4 21 /jU /.i 
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)<c»yponr;as in )Y>rcoi'.'ccKjes 
Item -5 yton A ? M__SDA____ 



16. CooperatirKj toacl>crG had more ^ ^ » 

. ai'foct on niocli/yinci partdcip<inb5 
. toach.i)icj than the courfvjs tc^kon 
by. tlie parLicipants, 1^5 « 22 ^42' 19 3 

13.' Coopcrotincj toeichcr?; ]:>rovidod • . 

adecHiatc jriodclf; of ^tcac]iincj " ^ * 

skills. 16 _!>8 21 2-3 



21. 


Cooperative Teaqhers facilitated 
cojumunication bctv;een partici- 
pants and principals. 


JL u 




* 

•i 0 


u 


4 ' 


14. 


The school principal facilitated 
the success of COP. 


16 


36 


43 


5 


0 


17. 


The evaluation feedback from the 
principals to the participants 
v;as an effective component of 
the program. 


10 • 


24 


59 


5 


2 


18. 


University faculty v;ere inter- 
'estcd in and helpful to COP^ 
p£irticipants , 


' 15 


41 


3.4 


6 


4 


15* 


University , faculty cjeared their 
instruction to tlie needs of the 
participants. ^ 


10 


31 


39 


18 


2 , 


29. 


/adequate cjuidance and counseling 
was available to participants 
through COP or University staff. 


10 


38 


37 


11 


4 


7. 


.Cooperating teachers and 
University supervisors provided 
constructive evaluation to 
participants . 


7 


45 


33 


10 


5 
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. . • ■ 

• \ The- first. n.ixt«eiT ittims i-oprc;.'j"ojjtccl the inputs o.f vario\jo 

' \ ' . , • ' ■ 

qi:ouj:)f3 in the COP project. • . ■ 

I^ein '?.{) stated that -coknunity .p£\rticipation and involve- 
mcnt'^weye of iicctiveJ y included in COP. The majority (54'i) 
of re.'jpondents had no opinion as to this statement. ?IowGver ^ 
of thoserespondiiig' :rore agreed '(3/j%) than disagreed (124). 
Among the sub-groups, only COP participants had a majority 
(,5d%) in agreement v;ith the item. ' ." 

Items 25 and 1 v.'cre concerned v;ith the inputs of the 
Public Schools. A. plurality (^13%) agreed that adequate 
releasee , time was given COP participants, while an additional 
27 percent disagreed wi.th item 25. In grecftest Agreement 
with this item were school' principals {12%). The most dis- 
agreement .came from University facult^^ (44%) followed by COP 
graduates (39?,) and\ COP participants (38^). 'The majority (55%) 
agreed that the Public Schools have supported COP with 
suffici. It resources (item ill). Disagreement with this item 
wa;j minimal, with 67 percent of school principals -having no 

opinion. . - 

Item 10 dealt with the effective leadership of the COP 
, -Director, and Staff. A majority of 66, percent agreed that- 
effective leadersiiip had been demonstrated. Only cooperating 
teachers (71%) had no ppinion. COP participants and COP. 
graduates were 93 percent and 04 percent in agreement. Uo 
sub--cjroup disagreed with the statement. 

53 . ^ 
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itcins Al, 33 ajKl 30 v.-ere rc'lated to act'.iviticr, oi'. 



COP parties pcu:l:.<-.: 'Jiho )na jor.i.t;^' '(.'Jl'O^ 05^ al3 roGpondoitK fx-lt 
that COP 'participant.'-, v;t;re on* a cosapa-l-abic level v.'ith other 
studcr))ty at the uiiiv&ryity' (itoin jJ//] ).. IJowcvo-r, the in^pority 
(55%) pf UuiverGity £acu3ty d^tsagreGd v;ith thi5; statement aV^J 
both cooperating tea\:35ers and <;chopl principaly had no opinion. 

'/ujrceinGnt was strong frojn fioth COP participants (76^) and COP 
graduates {11 'i) . Item 33 stated that COP participant£^v;er.e 
able to demon-ytrate adequate ' teaching skills. ' Seventy-five 

■percent (75-6) of the respondents agreed with this item. No 
group disagreed with the item, v;liile school principals .h.-.d' 

' ■ ! ■ • " * ..." 

no opinion. Item 30 stated ' that 'most of the participants 
assiimed the responsibil.i ty for designing their Qvn academic 
program withi.n University requirements. A plurality (405) 
of respoiidents had no opinion on -this item, with 25 percent/ 
^agreeing and 35 percent clisagj;ceing. School 'princ4,pals and 
icoopcrating teachers both had no opinion, COP participants 
U'Jl?.), COP graduates (50t) and university faculty (56%) all 
registered disagreement. However, an additional 42 percent 
of COP graduates and 38 percent of COP participants agreed 
v;ith item 30. 

TV ■ ' 

Items 16, 31 and 21 dealt with t);ie inputs of cooperating 
teachers. Pluralities with no opinion v;as the response to 
both ite:as 16 and 21. V.'hen asked whether cooperating teachers 
had j;.ore effect ou participants than atadeinic courses. 
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,31V. of the COP parLicipc.-ntfl ticjrcocl <\nd AO'i dj.sayj'u-U. AG 
percent of COP oracuatc^.*; ayri-cd und 31 pe3:ctMit Ui .stjyj c-c-^l. 
It^jja 21 crvaitfd coo^K-raUiiKj Icdcherr, v;iLh f acj litauxng 

•I ' . , 

conununiCiition bc?tv;ecin par ti ci)>aj*t55 and princii:)al5; , h 
plurality of all 3:e5;pondonts Jiad no opinion on tliis 

r j>ta'tcMi^cnt • J^gain, af> in item IC, cooperating teachers,' 
schoc principals and univor.sity faculty all regie tercd no 
opinion. The only group rogisvt^ring a' majority x-nxs COP 
graduatej>, percent of \:]iOm agreed v;ith the statement. Item 
13 stated that cooperatiiig teachers provided a'dequate itiodels 
of' tc.'acl)jr.g ".hills. Unlihe tlid prioi: two items, 74 percent 
' of rcsponde^'nts acf^eecT^v^itli this item. *7vll sub--groups hcid 
a jna'jority in -agreement except university faculty, with 50^ 
X^^exccnt liaving no opinion- ^^o group had greater- than 8 per- 
^ cent xn disac/recment. 

Item 14 and 17 v;ere concerned with school principal's 
role in the COP project* Item I'l v;as a general statement v;hich 
credited <;chool principals v/ith facilitating the sucoess of 
^ COP* rif ty-tv;o percent of tlie respondents v;ere m agrecjucnt 
V7ith this statement* A majority of al3 groups agreed v/ith 
• the statement ekcept univfrrsity faculty, v;)io registered no 
'♦ opinion (BC^). Disag):x-einent -with this item v;as minimal. 
ItcjU 17 stated that eva3uation feedback from the principals 
to the participajits v;as an ef fectiv^e xx\^,poj:ent of the program. 
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Pifty-Jiine pt^rccnt of r<t;:poncl<':iti; l)ad nc> opinio]) o)j thic 
statcnci))!: . COP }>.ir Lici paiit*; ('ill) cukI COi> t/radualuii; (46^) 
f5hov:c-cl ayr(HM::-nt \; j th uIk: itun, v;hile the other tl)x-cc cjroups 
hdd irwiorxticr; v/j t)j }\o opinion* hu acUlitioi^al 30 percent of 
COP participants ci.i5;a<}reed v/ith this jjtatemont, Itejnc* 18 and 
15 v;crc related to tiie inputs of university faculty • Item 
18 stated that ujiivernity faculty v/ere interested in and 
helpful to COP participants. Fifty-six percent af- the sample 
acjreed v;ith t}je statement and only ten percent disagreed. 
Cooperating teacliers and school principals had no oi^inion 
on tliis subject. 

item 15 credited university faculty v.'ith gearing their 
instruction to the needs of the participani:.s • A i^lurality 
(41v) agreed v;ith tliis, and another 20 percent -disagreed, 
^/igain, cooperating teachers and school principals hcid no 
opinion, COP participants had 41 i^ercent in agreement and 
30 )?ercent disagreeing, while COP graduates had the opposite, 
30 percoiit agreeing and percent in disagreement. University 
faculty had 82 i:)ercent in agrecJnent v;ith,this item. 

Item 29 found a ^5 8 percent plurality agreeing that adequate 
guid^^nce and counseling \:as available to participants, through 
COP or university staff. The majorities of ^OP participants 
(70v), COP gr^iducites (67^) and university faculty {GOl) v:ere 
in agreement v;ith this item, Hov;ever, cooperating teachers 
(74v) and sc)iOol principals (781) registered no opinion, on 
the item. Disagreement ranged from 11 percent to 25 percent 
of the sub-gVoup responses. 
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Item 7 JkkI a ma jori ty of U2 percent in ayrouracnt (.huf. 
COO} »C'ra tiny toaclic-ri; and univcifjity f;ppc):vif;orj; providfid 
conr.tructivi? evaluate ojj to participant.';. As in item 29, 
cobporating tcac.'iuj a-»cl .'icisool principals had no „opinio)j on 
tha item^ in contract to COP participants, graduates and 
university faculty \:ho all agreed vjith-the statement. 
Disagreement, with item 7 ranged from 11 percent to 20 percent 
of*tke sub-group responfj^s* 
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I tem r I ten PA Jk ?^ ]V\ 5n)A 

2* COP wan a v;oll orcjanizcd procrr£>^a, 24^ 40 26 8 2 

3 • Jill ymr tici : o iiroupi. v;ere 
cjivon tl:c oppor duni tv to 
piir ticipal o in the identification'"' 
p f cj on c rii 3 nd spec i f ic cjoa 1 s 

and' pj^iori tics o£ COP. 16 34 40 5 5 

4. The screening and selection of 
participant.^; ^ v;as in heeping v;ith 

COP goals. 12 39 ^ -39 7 3 

44, Participantr. did not have an 

adequate voice in the adinijiis-- 

tration and fu^nctioning of COP. 6 17 58 17 2 



0, TJiere v;as effective communication 
betv/ecn participants and COP 
-staff. 

j» 


19 


42 


24 


11 


- 4 


9. If a 'participant had a problem,* 
ho/slie kncv; the proper c)iannels 
to go through. 


20 


36 


31 


11- 


2 , 


5. T)ie idea and existence of a career 
lattice v;as never clearly under- 
stood by all participating group's. 


8 


25 


39 


. 23 


5 


35. The career lattice was a motivating 
-for-ce for participants. 


10 


51 


30 


7 


2. . ■ 


23. COP v;as able? to structure the 
acadeiiiic program for the part-- 
dcipants so that rrjaxijnum transfer 
took place in the classroom. 


6 


31 


49 


.'9 


■5 


12. Course experjencos on the v;liole 
v/cro.not related to classrooiri 
experiences. 


5 


19 


26 


41 


9 


50. Teaching co:a: otejici os can be better 
3 ea r nod j n tiio pubJ j c sch.ools , 
tlian in the co3 lege classroom. 


17 


39 


. 

21 


12 


11 
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Item 



20. COP partici:niiit.s .s}iou3d bo cjroup- 
cd l:o(|Ol*]icr for thoir courr.os 
cincl .scpciratcd froi* ctlvjr 5;tuc!ent.o 
tlio Univer£;itv. 



17 26 4 6 



22.- Tlic University standards set for 
' COP participants v:oro not as 
hicjli as those for students in the ^ 
regular teac:her-trainincj procjrajii. 

28.' COP participants v;ere unable to 
i:>articipatc in campus activities 
at the University. ' ^ 3 

31. Participants were guided ^to devel- 
op t])eir ov:n unique styles of 
teaching after jninir.al competencies 
v?ere accomplished. 8 

27. COP participants should be- trained ' 
in a Diinited number of selected 
scliools. ^ 



15 



23 



34 24 22 



14 



29 



13 



49 10 



16 37 28 



/ 


1 

t 


6. 


All participating groups v.-^rb asked 
to evaluate the various phases, 
activities, and programs oT. COP. 


3 


29 


4 4 


15 


9 






3G. 


Insufficient feedback v.'as avail- 
able regarding the performance of 
participants, children, and s.taff. 


5 


25 


4 5 


22 


3 






24. 


The evaluation process in the 
program led to effective learning 
on the part of the participant. 


14 


45 


■40 


1 


0 . - ; . 






11. 


COP \-u\si a severe drain on the 
participants time and energy. 


7 


15, 


27 


34 


17 






19. 


COP v;as not flexible to the 
individual needs of its partic- 
ipants. 


5 


12 


37 


34 


* 

12 
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Dis£\r>juon of ^Pvoc'^j^^" 1}^S2j2. 

The )ic::t 21 i tt-uu". v.no;c ar;nociatt.-d v;ith tlio procedural 
operations of llarUfQrd C0]> project, 

Itemo 2, 3, cx)v\ 44 dealt v/ith the orgai^izatioii and 
adrrtini5;'-tration of the COP program, Sixty-'iour percent of 
the f;ample regarded COP as a v.'cll organix^ed program (iter.i 2). 
No group dir,agreed with this item; hov;ever^ 56 percent of 
the cooperating tCdchers had no opinion. Item 3, V;hich stated 
tljat all part5:cipciting groups v;ere given the opportuiiity to 
participate in the identification of general and specific goals 
and priorities of COP, liad 50 percent of respondents agreeing 
and only ten percent disagreeing. COP participants (68%) , 
COP graduates (70%) and university faculty (50v) , all agreed 
v;ith the item, and cooperating teacliers (71%) and school 
principals (54%) gave no opinion. Item 4 stated that the 
screej^.ing and selection of participants v/as in keeping v/ith 
'COP goals.. Fifty-one percent (51%.) of tlie sample v;ere in 
agreement v;ith this item» Disagreei.v>jnt wit!) the statement by 
sub-groups v;as minimal, and ranged from three ^percent to ten 
percent. In general, sub-groups responses to item 4 v/ere 
very similar to those scored in item 3 above. Item 44 had a 
58 percent majority v;ith no opinion as to whether participants 
had an adequate voice in the administration and functioning of 
COP* A plurality (37%) of COP participants agreed with tlie 
statemtrnt, whiJe 40 pc^rcent of COP graduates disagreed. 
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Itcmii «, nud 9 v.-cr« co):ce):nud x-nlh the procu;;fi of 
coL^nunicatior.. Sixty-one percent of all rcj.pondentr/ felt 
that thc2'. wus; effective coirjaun 5, cation bctxveen participants 
and COP ^taff. Fifty-sl:-. porcei.t ' agreed that if a participant- 
had a probleia he/5;hc knew the proper channels to go through, 
sub-group rei^ponsds to both itein« was almost identical. COP 
participants, graduates and university faculty had clear- 
majorities agreeing with the item, and yet, cooperating 
teacliors and school principals registered no opinion. 

Items -5 and 35 questioned respondents about the career 
lat.tice. Item 35 stated that the career lattice was a 
motivating f brce -f or participants. Sixty-one percent of . the 
sample agreed, with this item. In general,* all "groups wore 
in agreement on this item. Item 5 stated that the idea and 
existence of a career lattice ,was never clearly -understood 
by- all participating groups. Only 3 percent of the respondent 
agreed with. this item, another 2d percent disagreed, and the 
plurality (39'0 had no opinion. Sub-group opinions were alV 
somewhat similar to this distribution. 

Items 23, 12, and 50 related tl^e academic training of 'COP 
participants to their daily work experience. Only 37^ of 

the respondeiits agreed that COP was able to structure the 

academic program for the participants .so that maximiam transfer 
took place in tl^e classroom (item 23). Forty percent (40^| 
of COP participants agreed with this statement, as did 561 of 
the university faculty. 
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Th5.rtY-)iinc percent of COP yracluates ci3«:o ciyxc-eu v.'lth it, 
but cin additjoiitil '50 perc-^nt v;ere /?ou)icl to cUj-.ayroc, 
Cooperating teachers a)id sc)iool principalfi cjavc no opi))ion» 
Iton 12, v/liich stated "fcliat course experiences on tlie-vrfiole 
were )iot related to classroom experience, found 50 percent 
of the sainple disagreeing v;ith it. Majorities of COP 
participant?; , g^raduates and university faculty disagreed, 
v;hile cooperating teachers and school principals" had no 
opinion, /agreement with this item ra;iged from zero percent 
(school principals) to 38 percent (COP graduates), c\mong the 
sub-group reponses. Fifty-six percent of the respon'dents^ 
agreed tliat teaching competencies can be better learned in 
the public schools, than in the college classroom. A 
majority of CciCh group agreed v;ith this statement, excei^t 
university faculty, v;ho gave no opinion. ^ 

Items 26, 22, 28, 31 and 27 related to procedures that 
directly affected COP participants. A clear majority (725) 
of the, sample, and all sub-groups, disagreed with the state- 
ment that COP participants should be grouped together for 
their courses and separated from other students at the 
university (item 26). Note that the 'Hartford* COP project 
did not isolate its participants for their academic expeirience 
h plurality i^tGl) of respondents also disagreed witli the 
statement that the university standard set for COP participant 
were not as high as those for studenjts in tlio regular 
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tc-ac}ior-Lr. lining procjraiii {iu-y.\ 22), i:.'ci^o:Hjcv>t d.Lf.tKp:t;ci..ont 
casjio froj.i CO)' purtiaip!Uil:£-: , yrt/Ouutc.'; and ujiivcr.'jity J.'aculty,. 
Cooporcit..i::c} Loaclier.o aud r.cliool prijjcipal.s aavo do opiiuon.- 
7rCjreo;nent v;ith t!iis item ranged from lA percent (COP 
participants) to 30 percent (university faculty). Itejn 28, 
w)iich £;taled tliat COP par ticipaiits were unable to participate 
in univerL»ity campus; activities, had SI percent of the sample 
giving no opinion. COP par ticipantf> disagreed (43%) with 
the item, but COP graduates agreed (59%) with it. In 
addition, 34 pe^rce^nt of COP x->cirticipan ts agreed with the 
statement and 33 percent of COP graduates/ disagreed with it. 
h pluraJlty (49%) of all respondents ' registered no opinion 
as to v;lietljer participants v;ere guided to deyelop. their ov;n 
unique style of teaching after minimal competencies were 
accomplished (item 31). On the otlier hand, 4ii percent oL COP 
participants and 58 percent of COP graduates agreed with 
the statofient. Greatest disagreement also'came from COP 
participants (31%) and graduates (3'5'i) . Sixty-five percent 
of tlie refjpoixleiJts disagreed wi'th the idea that COP 
participants Bhou]d be trained in a limited number of selected 
schools (item 27). ""Note, Hartford COP spread its participants 
Unrougliout the JJartford )^ublic School System. All groups 
disagreed v;itli this item, except university faculty who 
registered 50 percent agreeing and 50 'percent difuujreeing . 
Other agxeeKiujit with itejn'27 came from cooperatijig teachers 
(33t). ' • ■ * 
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Itoifii.: 6, 3C, and (j,i)C!;t. J oiiocl tlic ovdliKil-ivc: procc.-;;f;t:j; 
of the project. Itt.innG .tntl ?0 )uui plurjl.i tic.n v.-ith no 
opinion. Th.) rty- tv.-o pc.'rccnt Ci:;':.) of tlie Stunulc: uorood and 
24 piircc:nt cU:.<-jyx-c"..-d v.'ith tlitj f.talcment that all participatincj 
- groupi; v.-tj.c cii,}:od >.o cv.iluato the Vcsrious phases, activitie<3 
and proyiiJi.'b of COP (itun C) . V.'ithin each sub-cjroup*, there 
v;as alnoGt an equal dijJtribut'ion of agreoTient, no opinion, 
disayrecment. Lihev;ise, 4 5 percent of all respondents had 
no opinion as 1^ whether insufficient feedback, was, -available 
jrcgarding tlie perf orraance of participants, children and 
staff (iteia 36 Only COP graduates (150%) and school 
principals (50t).had majorities v;hich agreed with the state- 
merit. Disagreoinont v;ith itom 36 ranged from li percent 
■(5:;chcol principals) to 33 percent (COP participants). In. 
contrast to t)50 tv;.p previous iteoi^s, 50 percent of the 
ro5;ponde])ts agri^od t-hat tlu: evalAiajbion process in the procjrcim 
led to effective leari^j^ing on the part of the participant 
(item 24) • T^hcre v;as very little disagreement v;ith this 
sta.tement; hov/ever, coopera.tin.g teachers, school principals, 
and university facu3 ty all gave no opinion^ 

Fifty-one percent of the sample disagreed v;ith item 11, 
which stated that COP was a severe drain on the participants' 
time and energy, Tv;enty-tv;o percent of a31 respondents 
agreed with the stateinent, including 40 percent of t))e 
university faculty. 
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Item 19 asked roiipoiick-nt;; whotbor COP \-u\r, floxiLOo Uo 
the nu<'.aii of i'cr; paruicipnjily . Forty-jjix percoiit found COP 
to be f3e>:ible v:hi3.e 17 percent contjidercd it inflexible. 
Cooperating' tccichers and school principals cjavo no opinion 
on this item, /^jnoncj the sub-groups, acjre''einent with the 
statement ranged fron 10 percent (school principals) to 
23 percent (COP graduates). COP participants, graduates, 

t 

and university faculty all had at least 60 percent dis- 
agreeing with item 19, or supporting COP's flexibility. 
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. He5;]')orjr.os .in )*orce)il.ac;cf; 

itojn ri Item SA A _"1LT^';;;:!2Z>.-^?:II<}_ 



46, COP bar; inrprovecl tho, 5;c] f-uncler- 
S'.tcindany, f-^'iinarjo, . and r.c] f - 

•conf jdonco of the participants, 45 45 8 2 

40. COP participants v/ero able to ' 
function r.orc ef •''ecti.vcly as 
teacher aides than v;cre non- 

COP )^ara"prof essioncils . 23 32 28 14 

32, COP participants v;orG better 
prepared for teaching tl^an 
students ooing through tra- 
ditional teacher- training 
Xerograms.; 



14 34 28 17 



38, Graduates of COP v;ill be niore 
successful than graduates from 

other teacher education programs, 15 16 44' 18 

37- COP vjas a positive learning ex- 
perience on the piirt of all 

involved. - 32 4 6 17 " 3 



47, COP has increased the school 
comniuriity relationship. 



42. COP has aided a number of other 
special programs in the Public- 
Schools. 6-" 28 62 4 0 

■> 

A3. COP Ijac increased cooperation 
■betv;ecn the University and the 

;?ublic Schools. 12 4 9 34 3 2 



22 !30 24 3 
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Item 


Rei; 


A 


in 
? 


__r/i 


__n}A 


39. 


Tho coyxwvuiiy r,o ionqor has ci 
need for o p^ocjiram micxi a.s COP. 


1 


- 1 


17 


32 


49 




The Pirulic 530)10011-; .should make 
every ef fort to conuinuc COP 
in kOjP.o v/ay! 


46 


37 


14 


3 


0 


34. 


'lO-jo present limited number of 
toaciier openinus is a valid 
reason for ending COP. 




9 


20 


34 


34 




The coi;t of COP is the 3r»ajor 
factor V7l)ich miglit prohibit its 
continuance . 


17 


26 


4 0 


13 


4 




The benefits of COP have not 
justified tlie dollars spent. 


c 

2 


8 


22 


36 


32 




COP ])as substantially achieved 
its goals and objectives*. 


12 


47 


38> 


^ 3 


0 


52/ 


COP )}as improved education in 
'the Public Scliools. 


22 


4 8 


25 


4 


1 
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•ThCi fifteen rcMwa j nincj iUc:.^..'; all rcbaUed to outccw.CiS < 
of the COP projc-ct. ^ 

Itcmr. ^>b, AO, 32, 38, eind ' 37 doalt with the effocts of _ 
COP on itr, |^art.iclpt-ii.tr. . ' Hincty pcrctiiit of -all respondents 
agreed with item 46, that COP has improved the self-under- 
standing, self-iuuicje, and self-confidence of the participants. 
Ml sub-cjroup scores reflected this strong opinion. Fifty- 
five percent of tlie sample agreed with the 5„tateirieht that 
COP participants v^ere able to function more effectively as 
teacher aides than were non-COP paraprof assionals (item '10). 
School principals (-IS^) disagreed with this item an'd 
university facu3ty gave no opinion. On boCh item 32 and 38 
•the sample split into two distinct camps. The majority^ of COP 
participants and .graduates agreed with both statementsj 
whicl) basically affirmed that COP participants and graduates 
are beV-ter prepared and will be more successful than other^ 
students. On the other liand, cooperative teacliers /' school 
X^rincipals and university faculty eith.er registered disagreement 
or no opinion on these items. Item 3*7 stated that COP was a . 
positive learning experience on the part of all involved. 
Seventy-eight percent of the totcil sample were in agreement 
with tliis. Disagreement with this item was minimal. 
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It.e\\i- ')?., '13 aj!'.l ''.7 }.).i-;-.(:nt i;or.;c o£ Uk; other ic-:|;; 
diroct ouuco:..-.-r. ol: D.c projt.ct. . Jltem '".ri, COP lias; ajd'--a 
a nuiubt-r of oi:h<.:r prcC)r<.:,i:; in tin; l>ubl.ic Sc'nooli:, received x 
nv:i-!0)-ity (C2'i) of: uo cuinioj: i cr.pop.sc-.o . Alt)ioucjli tlicrc \vas 
vcj;y liLiilc diGcJorvcKtont v.-ith thir. item, only COP p<irticipants 
(43V) and COP yraduatcs (39'-) liad sub.y tcintial numburp-of ' 
rospondcntj; i.n cKjret.Mncnt \.'iCl) it. Tho majority (CTt) of 
roF.pojKlc)il-.3 indicafqd that COP had increapod cooperation 
■betv.'ec'n t}ic- University and the. Public. Schoolf (item ')3): 
CooporaLiny teache;:;.; and school principalfj, thoucj}i not dis- 
agreeing, had no opinion. Item 47 stated that COP lias 
incroar-ed the s;chool-co:r:iunil,y relationship. Seventy-two 
pcrcejit of the Scnnple agreed v;ith this statement'. ~ hs in 
the prfiviotifTlVem, COP par tic: pants , graduatx;s enid univ^=>rsity 
faculty \vereoin strong agrec-ir.en t with the item, v/hile 
coopcf rating ueachors and school princrp^»3.'s v/ere considerably 
.v;ea):er in their agrceraent. 

Iv-cms 39, 4 5, 34 and 48 were concerned with future aspects 

of' COP. Kiahty-one percent of the respondents disagreed with. 

V 

the statement that the coi:a.mnity no longer has a Jieed for a 
program such as COP (item 39)\ Aj^other clear majority (8-3?.) 
agreed with item 413, the Pul^lic Schools should ma)ce every 
effort to continue COP ii; soiae way. ,ln both of these items, 

■ .> /■, > ■ - 
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tota) SCO] t-:; alf.o xe))rfj;cnLr:d oil j;ub-*cjrr>uj> opjjijonf;. Items 
3'3 cuicl 4 0 qiK-.*;t Aoiicd tljc r<*<i.*',o;i for (ijioiny COV . TJic 
iua;jc>ril.y (CCt,) of t.hr i>ctj..pl<; ciifKKjrc/^d v;ith tlio jjl.at:ori/j:il: 
tlicit l.hc prrrujit Diiail-d nur.bc-r of tccjchcr opc^njjujr; is a 
valid rtrctccn for ei.rlijKj COi^ (itcjn 3^1). J\ll sub-yroups j • 

also dinagj.fi<jd ,v/il.h l:))is itoj-.u Ilcnri 48 J3l:atcd that the co5;t 
of- COP is tho mcijor fcictor v:J)1c1j jn^^ht prohibit its 
cojiti)iUcUicc:. The plurality (43?.) of respondents acjrced »^ 

witli this itojr., v;}iile 40 percent cjrive j)o opinion. :No sub-- 

\ t . . 

groujjs disayrc-ed '.;xth^ tlia statemr^nt but only COP pc*5;r tier pan t5>' 

1 

(50^) and cjraduattrs (85t'/ v;ere in\definitc agroejnei^t vjitli it. 

* Items 49, 51; and 52 v/erce global statements iik to ^ 
Hartford CO}''s of f (^ctivcncss . Si>:ty--c-:ight perccn/: of all 
respondents disagreed v/ith the statement that the be)iefit.s 
of COJ^ liave not justified tlie dollars spent (itiin -49) • No 
group agreed \/ith this item and orJ.y school principals registered 
no opinion. The majority (59?.) of the Scunple/ agreed V.liat 
QOV has , substantially ach.ieved its goais ancy objectij^s 

(item 51). Although diragreeinent, v;ith this/iteirt v;as minijjal, 
cooperating teachers (G9t) , scliool prij^.cipcjlls (80%) , and/ 
university faculty (5C%) all gave no opinion. Item 52 stated 
tliat COP has iianroved education in tlie Public Scho.ols. A 

V " ■ ■ * . 

cDear majority of 70'^ of tlie total sample agreed v;itli th^s 
stalenei";t. All sub-grovips had thuir inajorities agreeing v;it]i 
tlK; excej^tion of sc)iQo3 princij^als v/lio )nid 50 percent with 
no opinion. Hoth of the last tv;o items had very strong, 
positive responr,es f ro:n v^COP parti ci pants* and COP graduates. 
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. structured intorvi c-v:s^ v;itlj COP aclninj ni.ral; j.ve pory>omtol , 
v;cre co.Mcluctod to gain iuuii]]ilv that kuiv no/c havo boon available 



COP Dirociior, Jili:: Cborrljjuttor/ Ilij>Sc;}iOol of Education Dean 

and A^;i;istant Dean; Adiainir.trative A5;5:iistant to tlic Suparintandcnt 



of the Hartford Public Schools and Director of Research and 
)5valuation for the JIartford Public Schools,- 

These individuals v^ere asked to respond to a scries of 
questions v:)jich follov;s. Re.si^onsos cjiven are listed u])der cacli 
question. Any -one response n^ay havo been jncntioned by more than 
one pejrson and tlic order of responses listed has no significance* 

P7vRT 7i. ■ ^ ' " 

1. V?as CO)' supported/ at its inception, by tl^e cohinranity and 
the Local Educational Acjency (LEA)? 

-Tlie community , the University of Hartford (IIJE) and tl^c ^ 
IJartford Board all 'cooperated in establi.shing the project 
and ch6osincj the Director. 

-The .community in general and the LEA v;cre very supportive 
of COP at its. be<ji]^ning 

-Tlio involve:ncnt of co:amunity people in some of the planning 
stages has really y)aid off* 

-The Hartford Board v;antod this project to* succeed. Tlujy ):now 
it could i)elp th.e sciiool con-iiTiunity relationship and help 
educate kids . / ' ' 



from tlm jnstruiacnt res|>^ses. Those intervicv;ed * j ncludod the 
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/ 

/ 

llov; aiKl v-?}jy^v;ero COP i^ar ticipaiiUn cIior;e)i? 

-v:o tried Lo p j ch i^oot^lc /iccordina to the iraticina] cdp 

-•\:o too): r.or.f.: real r.ii;};*j^ \;l)5cli \;a:; the spirit of COJ*. 



-co:;::uuni ty ]>':to:>Jc unH paraprof u.snioDalr, have alvJ-ays been 
in on the 5;eli.'cti oij of COP pa-rticipai)i.s/. 



/ 

/ 



-they had to bo Hartford paraprof C5;sionals prior to being 
selected . 

-the IHE had a liihited input in the choice of participants 

-tlie IliK vraf: flexible in admitting ,all participant^ it v;as 
sent by COP. 

-the /idvicory Council developed the criteria for selection 
and retention of participants. 

-tlie .})ar ticipants v.'orc good choices ccrisicUy::,jj^^ fact 
that v.'e don't expect ail of the/n to .-grciclua^ V7i-l:1i^^^ 
degree . ' 

-part jcji:>ants v.'ere supposed to be residents of Hartford, 
some v;ere not. ' - . ' 

-tlie choice of participants could have been a more 
cooperative ef forlra^ctv/een the hrj\ and the IJiF. 

V?})at v/as tlie role of community, organisation in COP? * 

-tliey hcid mcmbersliips on the Advisory\Council . 

-tlie early participation of the Model Cities Agency has 
faded civ;ay. 

-v;e*ve had a joint effort v;ith the Coimnunity Renov;al Team 
' (civr) in running 'the Youtli Tutoring Youtli program, 

-Model Cities did not give the support it could have, 

-our rela tionsliips havfc been good. 

h'hrit have been some of tlie major strengths ai^d v;ea];nasses 
(or constraints) of the program? 

Tlie Dire.ctorVo feeedom from the LEA 'and tlie JHE v/as*- very 
""important. 

.72 . ' 



-the avaiJabiliLy oL COr r>ti\ii: to the par txcip.uiLi; 

-the iiKli V- <.'-.KjHr,i'cl 5 i.:;truct,io}3 and ar.i;.i5;tcincc: cjiven 
par ticij^vi;. tj; 

; -the f 3c->:il^i3.U-y of Uiu IHK 1 
-the iruii jii;Lruoi.uii9 oi CO)' par ticipaiitr; in IIUZ course?; 
-tl)c' -CO}' Dm c-ctor 

-tlie l)nivvr:.ity faculty b^^cjan to teach rather than lecture 

-tlie I}j}:-^r'Chool of 3:clucation cjain(-d knov;ledye about urban 
education from thif; oxperiencu 

-there ^s Leon very little fat in thi.s ):)rograrn^ all dollars 
havc! cjo.M- )>i\c): to the people and very little jnoney vjas 
•spent on cicl:rii3)istcrincj the program 

-our peo};le v:ere hiyJi risks, it v;as a second chance for 
tl)ein and they succeeded 

-the im: Coordinator had frec-dora in his role of assisting 
tJie par ticipa Jits ^ 

-we spread our pc-ople (participants) out auiong all Hartford 
schools 

-I v.'ish v;e cTould liave opened th-; program to all para- 
professioi:als ' ^ 

-we really needed a full-time HIE Coordinator in the early 
years of the program 

-COP par ticipantj; needed and deserved release time from . 
t])eir classroom duties 



-there were some problems between COP and the lliC /vdmissions 
office / 

-the Iin: Coordinator -has too many roles (academic advisor, 
coujjselor a*nd teacher) 

-tlicre v;an a ncc-d for ei closer lici.oon between t}ie COP 
Di);c'c:tor cr.cl U.v lli'il. 
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• .•• "■■ ■ \ 

•tljo rn}a of Llic 7.clvj:;c*ry CoiUicil neoclod to l^o bcllc-r i 



-ifiore co:*.unity or<j:nii::ationr;- 5;liOu3.d have been involved 

••v;e noodod :i;oru al tcx"n:\iives in toriiiij of careers for the 
peirtic.i }^anli; 

-maybe v;e could h;ive U5;c*d a community college for tJie 
fir. St tv;o years of traiiiing 

-a coJisortiu'.a of colleges may have been preferable 

•-tl^jo career lattice never quite made it, v;e had a career 
ladder 

^mandatory student teac)iing v.»as a problem 

•-coifiiaunications among the inn, C}2J\ and COP Director 
soi»ev.')iat deteriorated over time 



\vhat evaluation of tlie project vjas conducted? 

*-the only formal evaluation v;as the Abt» Associates, 
and that v/as interviev:s only. 

--t))c D.i):cct6r conducted informal evaluations and reported 
the sajae in tijc annual sleports 

-the Advisory Council v;as- alv;ays in touch v;ith COP*s problem 

•-the IllK did some in-house self evaluation, to improve the 
operation of COP 

-tJiere have been dollar constraints in terms of conducting 
an adequate evaluation 

-)iationa3 COP evaluations caused alot of data gathering 
and confusion v;}iile providing very little feedb/ic): on the 
Hartford COI^ operation i 



^\7C neglected designing a good evaluation plan, 
ago < ■ 



five years 
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6. lUiU Ih^: LUu\ucU\l ::upport of tl)c IV.h been adocjo.-U'.o? 

-tljcy've do;^e v;luiL t})cy could 

-they cjtivo.a jiUiaber c^f .services in kind; if not the dollars 

-it could have i'rovid',»d r.oine reloaf^o time foi" partica pantf> 

--it .'Should consider continuing the procjram at its o>:T^cnr>C'. 
it'i; V7ortli it 

--COP has bee)i linked v.'itli some other federal procjranis 
(i.e. Title I) ^ . 

-tlioy'vo cjivcn the paraprof es5;ionals a pretty good contract ^ 

7. llarj the SUA (Connecticut State Depcirtmcnt of Education) been ^ 
of a5jsif;tance to t))C COP project? 

-tl)pre has been some limited tcclmical as.sistance 
- -they have regularly attended the Advi53ory Council meetings 
-their role lias been liiuited and never clearly defined 
-tlicy've liad a minimal^ input 

8. liar. the.U.-S. Office of EdiVe^4r:tmr' been of afjsintance to the 
COP project? 

-they've been excellent, tliey established good coramun3 cation 
v;itli all parties 

-assistance has been fine but v;e could -have gotten more • 
pu):)licity 

-tlK>y lielped r>olve a nujnber of problems 

-the decentrali:uition of COP administration to the Boston 
Regional OLIice was a great advantage 

-couldn't have done it v/ithout their help 
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5' V?h<it liiji bi'cn thci role of the Advj:;o)'y Council? 

-to n^ikd decisions on cjuestionn prov.ulf:d by the Director 

-to fjulect participiintf? nud make i:)olicy ^ 

"it haj;. boon a cjrcac experience for those cojuiaunity 
mciiibors v;ho served on 3 1 . 

-it decreased in activity over the life of t)ie project 

-it Dreprcfjente^l the coir.munity 

-its ■ ro3e v;as to challenge the Director 

-to keep the project on track V7ith its goals and objectives 

-a means of coiaiaunication for all groups and organi'/ations 
involved * / 

10, V?liat has been the relationship botvjeeh the DIE and the LEA? 

-tl)ere has been a very open refationship betv:een the JJZh 
and the Dean's office ^ - ' 

-v;e began v;ell but coinimmicat j)bn has somev.'hat deteriorated 
over tlie last tv;o years ^ 

-the IHE has nade many adjustments on the basis of LEA 
recommendations 

-v?e have had a good relationship 

-the University is involved in many programs v;ith the LEA 

. / . -the Univer5;ity has lived up to its obligation to the^ LE7v 
and the COP participants / 

-v;e''ve v;orked closely on many problems and have used each 
other as resources 

-all tilings considered, this joint effort has been very 
succcissful and pi'oduc^ve 

-the University is definitely a part of the city 
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X3 . v:)i:il: hrijjjpi'Vi.', t o COP pirtic.i j>ajU 5; v/jjo have not cj}\*jcluat(*d ^ 
by Aucjust oC 1975? 

-many of {)i<':.\ v;o!:'t to ho able to f.ini<Ui tlieir B.^i, denree, 
dvio to rinancial conr;traiiitr: 

-tlicy a)'c; e3iai):)jc fox* ira)"tford Board of Kducatjoji 
rc5i;^lAU'j;e!.ient for a porcoj-^tacjc of their cducc^tional 

'-some provjr:Don sliould bo made to guarantee tlie reniainincj 
cnrollees a break 

-a Darcje pcrcontago of those left v/ill not make it, 
they must have summer stipends and all e>:pejiscs covered 

-•both the Hartford Boax-d and the Universit:y have an 
obl.i cjat-ion to these individuals 

-some neqotiated agreement betv;Gon tlie IHi: and LPA v;ill 
be v;orkod out; this v/ill give the remaining participants 
a chance to finish their studies 

-it wasn't the idea of C03? to give all participants an 
undergraduate degree 

-some of these paraprof essi onals/par ticipants v;ill be 
satisfied v;it}j an associate degree _ 

-the hr.h is in a tigljt financial situation and may not ' 
have any funds available to assist these individiials 

-the" University has made an offer to the Hartford Board 
which provides for reduced tuition charges for COP* 
participants 

: ' * i 

* -some participants may take advantage of the reduced charge 
program at the University 

•-a good number of the particiivantr, nrc clo^e to cj3:acluatincj 
and may soinehov.' <3C):ape* the dollars tocjother 

12, V.'Jiat the future of CuP type programs? 

"thorc v;jll be increar.cd in-j;ervice activities' 

-there v.'iJl be jnc;r-t'cir,cd uf;e of on the job trainino credits 
by llili's 
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-COP ar» an idea ilov tcac])er education ir> not d<»ad 

•-COP ty}>e training should }>o o>:})anded to o.thcr occupations 

-COP yiuldf; cjood leaclierf; and v;oMl always need cjood 
tcaclic)"!; 

-more cjovcirhrnont aid should bo rouue5.;tcd and granted^ 
lxa;cd;on COP's sucGCSfj ■ , * " ; 

-teacher training institutions should and will pich up 
ou t))i5^ 5;choi»e 

-dollars; are the main problem for progreuas of this type 

-more cooperative v;ork-study programs will be implemented 

-Hartford is using some COP ideas in other training 
programs^ % 

-th(;i over-sui>ply of teachers is a problem for .the continuation 
of COP 

What has been the acceptability of COP and COP people to ^ 
the cojnmunity and to the educational community? . , 

i 

-th'ey've been hired and that was our goal 

-accej^tancc has been excellent in both the coiruimnity and 
in t)ie schools 

-COP people have come'^to be respected at tfe^i IHE * 

-acceptability took time but it is now established 

-COP people are respected in the comjnunit'y 

-COP people have gaineci^^'^lie admiration of principal^J and 
teachers 

-students dej^cnd on COP participants and paraprof essionals 
in general 

-COP graduates v;ill bo first in line for nev; and o}:>an 
teacl)j)K} positions 
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Ha;; IKtrlford COP ciccoi.i}>lij;hccl il.;^ cjoa] n? 

v;o*vc proclucod teach'*?rr. \\'ho can ro]ato 

-.|t l.f.lpod \K.or jcoplc finCx a mcann rKjrul; carour 

-our Icaclu-rr; ])0\; have cducc)l.od paraj^rofaG.sional.s v.'ho 
ti o c.*c^ V MAX n i t y p v. opla ' 

-COP }ia:; bocn-i ro::ix:jni;iblo for iiaproving our scliool 
volu3)tc*er proora.m 

--COP. par t j cip^itr; and gradual. o.o liave greatly helped 
the on tJrc" scliool system 

-COP has 5>ati5;£ac torily aoeo)npli5;)ied its cjoaLs 

-v;c got coir.jnunity people in to* -4:110 schools 

couldn ' t liavc done much better than v;e did 

-Hartford COP lias played by the rules and has achieved 
its goals ' ■ ' 



/ 
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Part }3 of I lie sl;ructurod inlorv.l ew v/aj; cokIucV.ocI v/ith the; 
IJiE lUirsonncX only. Thc.oo quc-sti Qii5> v;c3:c part oT t))c 
NorDioafit )Muc<ilion A.s^q/j j a ler; evaluation dcuicjn. rho 
in.striictions read: 

Cooporatina i nsti tutiojiS of hicjhcr education have cid justed 
thuir proqran^5; in a nu"-ber of v»ays in order to facilitate 
the admi<;ro.on and trainincj of participants. 

What type.s of adjustments v;era made at your institution? 
(Questions and responses follov;.) 

1. In admission requirefncnts? 

--we. hod to radically ad>ust our admissions standards 
and procedures ' ' ' " 

--only the hiqh school diploma, or its equivalent forU.hose 
' who. earned their degrees at night school; v;as required 

2. In granting credit for v7oi:k experience? 

•-credit v:as given for on the job training (OJT) , as a 
-part of the undergraduate prograra 

3. In^ granting credit for previous course \vork? 

^transfer credit v;as given for community college courKCv;ork 
as long as^it v;as a grade of C mii-ius or above 

--credit for previc/us v;ork 'done at other institutions of 
)iig'frcr learning v;as generously given 

4 . In program requireraents? 

•-^we bent some rules here; thexe v;as a roch bottom number . 
of Liberal Arts requirements 

-they pushed us into accepting the on tl-^e job training as 
a i:>art of the progra.-n 

--the University developed an Associate ok Arts in rducation 
dcgr.ee for our COP r)rograin; this is a comiuendc&le tv:o year 
pr og r a ni i n ed u c a t i on 
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S,n course coDUenl:? 

-top ixirt icipantf: v;crG \in c:3<ii:.sc:s \<ith x-acfular' 
^ Un.lvcrf^ity 5;1:uc:cm) t:; , so courr,e cor*tent v;a-s not 
affected 

*-3.n non:o cascn COJ^. pc^rtici panl.s added to tlio course 
co2"itent by rclatiny their experiences to other students 



In .ochedulincj? 

--we scheduled around the COP people^ 

-both evening^; and spmnier courses v;cre sclieduled v;ith 
COP in mind * * . • 

-the University lias bent over backv;ards to scliedulo 
courses in Ithd eve-nincj and d.uring the summer to enab3.e 
our people- to complete their /associate or B.S. degree 
requiremejits . " 

In degree re<]uirements? - ^ 

-the number of credits for the B.S, do/u-ee v;as unaffected 
as v;as the .quality standards *of accejatable v;ork 

• ' o \ 

Others? 

-in. the area of finances, "the University has billed , t)ie \ 

COP program at one-half the regular-'tuition qhargei for 

our on t})e job courses and v;orkshops 

VJhich of the above adjustments v;ere applicable to COP 
participants only? and v;hich v;ill continue in effect? 

-almost all of 'these adjustments v.'ere made for COP only 

-these adjustments havj:^ had a good affect on the Universi 

--the flexibility of making adjustments similar to these 
. ' as part of the University's operation 
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-a cjcx'kI deal of^Of/jp^.^rati c^n and coordination v;itli 
the Co3 1oc]C3 of, Art5> ami f^cxcncoij v/cin required 



-each adjui;ti!ont had to be- aj^provcd by the Univo'sity 
orr.icicil i nvol-'ecl arid'-'Thf:; administration ; tliey wore 
)-)aiiically vp.ry i ;le>:ib3;c J 
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' On thv. b<i:«i:. oi tin.- o it.i gaDicrcd and cinalyjior, perCoriv.cd 
U)jii-. (ivaluuf.ion concludi'rj thai Ih-:: IJartrard -Career 
Opporv.vii<.il.i-- s Pi-ocira.M \uxv. i;ub:.tan'cia.lly achieved .its; ^jOa3 . 
J-ipre r.))ccj{'ic evaluative r.taLei;u:nl:<;, Uhal". relate to various 

1.0 Thu r.olecuion of COP pcirU.i cipai.ts was^in -the siUriC of 
nauioiial COP. . j ^ 



1^1 I^iia-Licipcr.nl-f.- .v;c're cp.^iv.un ity incMabers, 

1.2 ParLic.ipa|Vi'cf> v;cro roprcsenliati ve. of ulie lUack , 
inajprity ;popula'v;i on in Hartford. 

3.3 iVariiorii COP v;as unable to nlist and maintain 

a jrubj;tant^a nuuber of mulor; or r>pani:;h-.opc-cik:^-n9 
par ticipan -5; . 

Thlr;, slioVtcc^nixrig io utaplific>5 by tl^e 
denirc for norc: Kialc role inodc:!^ in 
(ilonojitary £;c:ioolr> and tl:e Jafit' five 
^ year increase .i}; iiartford's Spanish- 

' j;peakiiKj population. / . 

' l./i Those participa]:tJs v;ith tho gr<:atcst education 
prior to C0}^ al.so^ clearly acijicved tlio nost ^ 
d u j\i 2 J g t ) i c r> r o cj r<x\XK^ 

2.0 The Jldirtford Board of Hducation supported COP v;ith 
cidcquafcci fi3u-n:cial aj.d othor rcsiourccs . >^ 

2.1 Tho Hartford }3oard of Hducatioi: delegated a 

good C'icVil of .authority in the runrJng of COP, 

to the Advii^ory Council aj-.d^ the Director* \ . 

2,2, There v;ar» somo lack of continujty of those 

per5;on<:; iir tha centred office .adi:iini:arc» tion 
^ ' tliat were clirectly involved v;it)i tiio prograra. 




N 

iM ci)!Ci helpful to COi' u^.uLjcrjp.ii.t.s. 

nccdo VOi pj: ticip.i'it'- . 

3.2 A nunlxr of u:;ivi-r 1 y faculty vcre un j nf on:-.»jd 
participajii:; v^rc cloincj: in the JlcirUl'ord Schools;. 

3.3 0>rior Uo fhu hiring pi: a full-time COP Collc^cJe 

CoordiTiator acadi nic advice and counf;el foi" 
partic.i pants v/as inadequato. 

4.0 Coopcrati'^iy tciachc-ri: and school principals suj/ported 
C0]> and facilitatud it^: siacc(is.s. 

> 4.1 Coopor<a.5)uj toachort; iprovidcd' adequate models 
of toachiny skills, f 

■ . ] 

4.2 both cjr.oup.s did not Have clearly defined roles 

in the project. ^ 
» 

4.3 \\ot\i grou;..".v.v;ro .oorr.Civ.'h^it v:.av;ar.e oi: C03^ \\\ 
qoDcral cviiil tlici. aCoivitic^n ol C03> x-^ar ticipaj-.ts 

/ - at the Univi^rGity . 
i - . " 

5.0 'J.';u; COI' Director ar.cl Advico.vy Council provided eliiccti 
3.t:adc-r5-.}iip lor tlvj progrcini. 

3,1- TiK>. C()P Dir^^ctor played a f;troncj leadership 
* role in'purouincj tiie cjoals of tJie project. 

;> 2 The cidvisory Council J>erforrned its assiyned 
diU..iep. 

There v;as a need fo: greater continuity 
of ' raembcn'ship and better attendance , at 
coin.icil'- meetings. 

6^0 The llartXord CoK.inunity v;as reprcsen^jed and i^A^xlved i) 
the e*^fJtablishiuent and operation of, the prcTject. 

,6.1 Individual cojnnunity fneir.ber.s had a cri,Uic<jl 

role in tli/; }:.rc(;r<i::^/ tlirougr. t/icir r.fojt.bva-.vhip / 
on the Advi.'jory Council. \ ■ • /' 

6.2 J'.ore •.co:..r.u!:3 ty .oVcjani^idtioni: cou3d 'have lipes) 
' active J y invoJvc;d in the iiy.o<],v LV^^. \ / 
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6.3 Tho.sc coK.r*M3iiLy orcjiir. i :cal:.i on.s Ahvo.lvod in tlie 
intorcsL unci involve:* oj*!: as the project j^r.oyros?:^'^!, 

' 7.0 COP v;a.s ef/ectjvely or(ja:ii;:cd aiKl administered. 

7.1 5;j)reAdiLw cOl* j.^artici pants throuyhout all 
liartfojd f^chooTs v;as a succc:5;s. 

7.2 PlacijKj COP par ticij.jants in regular university 
classes v/as also a success . 

' 7*^3 Ho releafted time for parti cijjants to attcnd> 

.university classes v;as a problem for par ticipaPtts ' . 
and may Jiuve cojitribuued to a number of ejirollees 
not ^finishing their undergraduate progratn. - 

7.4 Tliore v;as a constant ovcr-dcMiand by ilart'ford , 
l->araprofessionals for the limited nunbbc^r of 

COP slots. 

7.5 Cooperating teachers v;ere not screened for thoir\ 
\^ ability to effectively v/ork v;i.th COP participants.. 

\ Cooperative teachers sliould have received some 

\ ' in-service , traijviJKj and 1 j nl-.ttge' v;ith the university. 

7.6 School principals, university fa.cuXty and cooperating 
teax^hers v;e.3'e not involved in the c\^^cision making 
process. " . - 

8.0 Evaluation of the propect v/as unplanned and^ incldequate* 

8.1 Self-evaXua tion by the various groups iavo'lved 
in the project caused some improveiaents to be 

made dur:j>ng t]ie program. * , « ' * 

8.2 7\ regular and foimal ev.aluation plan, including 
some performance objectives, y;ciS Viot inS'tituted 
at the proj.'osal s tage . . / ^ 

8.3 T})js failure to plan. for eval-uations prev-ents unore 
co]:iClih5ive and supported statements on Clie programs 
impact (especially on stud^ents) . . - , 

9.0 Tno Univer^i^ty training provided the participants has 
made them beCtcu" educators^. . ' 

9.1 Refresher courses, providc(d at the beginning of 
tlKJ program, heJp^^d a j:Ui.ibt?r^ of' j;a r-ti ci^i^uj ts . 
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9.2 f;j>oc:iul iiuu rAMWcr course;: of fcrc-d by Vc:rjou:; 
fcicully ciiKi c!': wa)-t3r.c;)i'L5; v;*:rc vxl re5 .«/ J y bi'nc] ic::' d.l . 

9.3 The pyoi}rci:.\ v^^a never i;orr..al2y evalUciCad for 
its coiitej/c c:?.-:; LJiu }>ar Lici;><!rjL:; c-xpcr 5 ciKrui; in 
varjou:. cour: i r;. ^ 

9.^ "^'Di'.i ];ro<rrcjn \.m<; flexible by providing credit 
iior ojr-tliu- jo;> trainincj . 

10.0 Tlie' Carc^cr Lattice, described in the 1969 project 
proposal \:ay> nevco: rccilly cGtablif;hed . 

10*1 COP p^irticj pants did not have a choice of 
i^rograinr; . 

10.2 Thci career? ladder (vertical 3nove;r.ent only) that 
did develop v/ai:'v;ell understood by par ticii>ants 
and ijerved an a motivatiiKj^ force . / 

11.0 ADLhougli coniv.iunication in COP v;as basically open and 
adequate, come p'roblems did exi^t. 

11.1 Cooperating teachers, sc}:uol principals, and 
univerrjity faculty v;ere e.it;:e}* not infojrned or 
not interer-ted in variour; asipeci.s of t,he proyraiii. 

/ 

13.2 There v.'ac effective coKirr.uuicat ion betA-/ee;, j\ 
par t^lcip inti; and the COi^ r:taff. / 

' * '\ 

11.3 There v:as effective coninunication^ b/etv;een tlie 

- ^ Hartford Board of Educat.'on and th^ Univerfjity 
of }lartf ord , 

12,0 CO}^ has; had a distiW-t iiftpci^x on people and ij.s ti tu tionrj 
ipi Hartford, i / 

12,1 coin's yi^'eatent .i^ucces3 lian been the i})crear;ed 

x;elf-understa;:ding, f;elf --image , and self -conf idence 
of t h e pa r t i c i pa n t , 

.2.-11 COP liaf; been a. means of upward mobility 
for its; par ticipaj.ts . - , , ■ 

1'^.2 COI^ participant!; have had a far reaching iinpcict 
on Ilti/t f ord * i; youth. 

12.21. Pep; t lei panto- f;erved as rolo modclr> ior 
stuUejits • 
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cUid rcO-ate to }..ir tj ci r^ntG . 

32,:i3 )-u Lj ^-.ipant;;' arOc:l<'Sl: i:;pctct on ;..tudcMil:r, 

se.l f -i^.'iqi: , eilucaUional anpirntJ 0:11; , 
r:ocia3 i;:cttio3i; <ukI attitude tov;ard j;cliool* 

\2.2*\ iMrtj C3 j^ajitr. v;ore able to provide more 

and b{;tuor ij:dividuali/:cd help to pupils. 

* 

12.3 COl' )icis ii:croci£;ed the school coj.^anunity relcxtiouship. 

^, 12 ♦SI C03^ directly iisvolvcd cor.^.:aunity moiribors 
Q > in the decision making process ( Advi.sory 

Council) 

12.32 COP put more corpwnity people in Hartford 
classrooms . 

12 ♦'i' CO)' has influenced fh.c: University as a)i institution 
-as well as individual faculty meiubcrs. 

12 ./4I COP caused a number of ad jus tiaents to 

the regular university procjram; laany of 
\%'l)ich proved v.*ort}.v;h.ile • 

12.42 CdP"^ii:.proved the Hartford Public Schools/ 
U]jivcrsity of liar tf ord 'rela tionshi p ai.d 
)u'is resulted in other cooperative v(;nVures. 

12.. 43 Fziculty and-other univ^^rsity students 

prof itted by having COP par,ticipanl;s in 
their classes . ^ / 

12*44 A better undei standi of the nature and 
needs of urban ecl ucaMQ i^--ft-^/:x;l 1 /as the 
benefits of \;ork-'Study , v.v-re uniVcrsiiy 
cjai)is from involve::.ej,t v;ith COP. 

12.5 COP has liad ii.nact on classroom opor:5tion and 
classrooia teachers . 

12.51 COP participants served as Ix valuable 
resource in tlie classroom. 

12.52 COP participants :issist(;d teachers in 
v;or):in<j. with students, parents and the 

co'.aiuuni ty . 

/ 
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12.i:>3 COP puL );ctL(a' oduCiJtcd para}.»rof ci;5:ion/ilr> 
into cJ d'sr-.roor.i, 

CCi* has }:».:] J. cU c;5:L<ib3J the: i iuporl:d;:<:e 

of: pci3'<!;>ror«':^r.ionnl:; tind has rosuJtcci in 

an improved status for all pa);aproi'(iSsio3;aiG • 

12,6 'Jli^' COP ].hiloy>o])]iy as v/e'l] as its par ticipajits - 
havu hcoi a.rcupLcd and havi: become respected in 
t!u: cojr.naini ty aiid its educational system. 

12.61 COP graduates have been hired to teach 
in Hartford. 

12.62 Future COP graduates have been proraised 
a first crack at teacher openings. 

/ 12'. 63 In the last five ycu'irs the nuni^ber of para- 
prof ess J onals in JIart£ord schools has doubled 
and in the present fiscal crunch no parciV 
prof cssn ojials ]iave been laid off. 

\ 

13.0 The cooperative effort of the Hartford Board of "^Education , 
tlio University, of Hartford, and the iiartford conir;>unity, 
})as proven that these groups can v;or): together and produce, 

14.0 The amount of education received by COP par ticipai^ts 

and the nui;i:>er of COP graduates nov; teaching in Hartford 
have justified the federal, state and local funds expended 
on thi.s prograra. 

1L),0 COP has been a positive learning experience on the part 
/^f all those invoived . 

16.0 Hartford COP has substantially achieved its program goals. 

17.0 COP has improved education in tiic Hartford Public Schools 

10. 0 The Hartford coi.-inunity and its school system still, 
have' a need for a program similar to COP. 
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ofAort to con' hiUv: or r(-5r.:v; l:h(; COP cjocili; and cii)proac)), 

Thc^ Uriivc:r;; j ty of llurtford sl^ould considc-r .inf.;l:.i tuLion- 

V 

alj'/-inq 5;o:;.e of the a.*;pcct.s of tJic COP teacher truinincj. 

Both the Ilartf03:d Boar<l of Education and tlio Univo3:sity 

of h'artf.ord havu an obligation to those participants who 

hcive not cojaplctod their program of study. 

Note tluit not all participants were 
expected to complete a four year degree. 
IIov;civer, a necjotiated agreement v;itji reduced 
fee*' ( Un i ver 3 i ty of JIar tf ord ) and poss ibl e 
subs:idies (litjrt3;ord Board of Education) v;ould 
asj^ist tho::;e participants; nov c}os<^ to 
grciduation . 
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IJARTrORD COP EVyM.UATlOrJ QUESTIOKHAIRE 
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05 

avpj::ji)1>: A: 1!Ai:tfokd cop iiVALUA'j^Krj (5i:]:r,TJo:;i:Aii;}: 

PART A: 

Curtain chjractcrir;! j c; })'ivc hi on idowti f ioi} cis CiV.u-c!nc: j ik? 

r,uccc;5;i;f ul COT )5?"Ov!: . /0<..».:i(j circle thci rolal.ivc v;ciii;)it 

as clOi <-rj.ii M*r ^ succ^c-:;'; v;i:.ic)) s)3c)u3d bo yiyon to ti^c 
nvstalciv.^nl r; bc.-Jov;, Add oD^n r. v.*))ic:)i you i.vcl to bo approp?:itifeo 
5 lucNUiura:: ol f:\rJCor;f;, Al:;o, circle tPiC B for thoGO v:hich v;ore 

evidojt ii^* yc>uj' ja^ojcct. ^ ^ • 

No Little ' Moderate Great Very Great 
V7e j Q /it ' \jc .1 <j Ij t ' _VJo i cj^ht ^ ^ ^i. ^llhL' ^ 

v Mean F?co re 53 by Sub-Grojap 

1. COP participants shov,^ strong noti- ^p;, - gp • ,pp 
vatjon to conTinuo in the program - — — ™ — • — — • — 
and becOiTiO teachers. . 4/6 ^.5 A.O 4.3 4.0- 4.3 

2. COI^ }>:u: ticipants have a positive 

professional vicv; of therASol vos . 4.5 4,3 --4.1 4 .,1 3:6 4.2 

3. COP jn'irticipants are representative ' - 

of the minority population. 4.1 ^^' 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 

4. COP program has provided a vehicle 

for thc'uj)v;ard mobility of ai,des. 4.8 4 . 7 4.5 4.1 4.6 4.5 

5. COP prograia Jias caured changes i)i 

the v.'uyjv schools hcjve utili'/ed ^ • 

porso))nel. • 3.7 .3.7 3.6 3;.0 3.9 3.5,^ 

6. COP program .ihas caused existing 
personnel to be trained lor nev; 

roles. , f : ' 3.. 7 3,9 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 

7. COP program j|as resulted in changes \ 
in otlior prop^aration programs 

v;ithin the University. 3.0 3.2 3.2 2,8 3.9 3*2'^ 

8. COP prc^jrar.i has resulted in gains 
for low-inco:,.o and jninority 
studonls i\\ tiK^;r learning , be-- 

lia vi or , a 1 1 i tuc e s a nd k\ sj^ir a t i ons . 4 .4 4.0 4.0 3.4 4.7 4.1 

9. CO)' pro^jr^'i^' ^"^^^'> caused changes ^ 
in tiie oi'cjaniza tion and structure 

of tlie i^ublic iJchools. 3.6 3.4 3.3 2.4- 3.1 3,3^ 

CP^COl' participant {p7^,csently enrollcjd)i CG^COP graduate 
CT^ Cooper<it5 ug' tcaciier SP-^ScJjool pribcipal < 



*UF-'Univorsity faculty 



TP^^Tptal population 
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aimm:!:djx A: ii/MrrKOiio cor kvaiaiatxoi: (;)UJ:5;TKj::i.vaKK ^^ 

i^rda"5;o circle the i;:.}>ort .'inc-o l:o you, of Hi** CO)' qonly. } i rAx d 
hoXowi . hlun , .indicrtJto v;)i:r }u»rcc'}-^l ion of Dki acljie/ciuoit of 
odc}! cj.ja.l in your pro j ecu. 

)?ono L.il:lV;;^ Groat: )!S:iy..J2LS2!l^ 

I Moan Scores by_S\:b--G^ro^up 
CP CP CT SP UF ^ T 

1. To nrDvido oducation for anclicjcnous 
lov;-.lncor.^o pcopJc v.'ho prcviou'^ly 

lac);ud the rap^^n.^, so as to enable ^ 
thcin' to acivcincc to a level at 
v;hich they feci coirif or table , 
v;jt)i t)io ultihiate po?jf:-n)ili ty of 

cjracluauinrj ar; a profcr.sj onal , ^ 

tcaclior . 

G0A3-, II-'iPOpNTAlICi; 4.8 * 4, 8 4.4 4.5 4 ,7 4 .6 

GOAL AClilEVKMHirr ' ' 4,5 4,5 3.8 3.5 3.4 4.1 

- T-^" 

2. To f;.\K:co5;sf ally establish a 

carce?:- 3atlicc plan go a.a to * 

provide both the experience and 

academic training nocer:r>ary to 

enable peo^wle iron lov;-inco;:;o 

areaj; to enter the field 6f 

education * 

GOAL IMPORTA!:CE '4.8 4,8 4,4 4.6 4.8 4.6 

GOAL ACHICVn.MniT 4.4 4,5 3.7 3.5 3.5 4.0 

3. To improve 5.;chool--co;n:'.iunity 
relationf; by involving nicinbcr^ 
of thQ tarcet conr.vunity in 
rna)i5nc] decir.ionr; about and in 
the operation of the procjraia. 

GOAL IM]^OnTA:;CE 4.1 4.3 4.1 3-8 4.2 4 ,1 

■ GOAL ACirJKVi:Mi::JT 4.2 3.9 3.2 3.3 2.9 3,6 



CP--C01> y.articJ ;xu)t (i^resently enrolled) ' CG-COP graduate 
CT--Cooi)c»ratinq teacher SP''5^chool pri ncipal 
UF^Univerfdty faculVy T^'Total popuJation 
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X^TMr 13: cojilinuod 



CP CG CT SP UF 



4. To nsr>i;-.t loac!:c-ri», throu<;)j the ' . ^ 
uj;a of i h;l i<i^]iC>\\o r.uprjortlvc 

* ability lo u-n^jaao i)) an )5('>no^;t 
dialogue •.;.);./] urU'.n youti),- 
adult.s, and v/iili other 
perf onncj \;orkincj v;jth city 
rc'iidonts . 

GOAL JMP0RTA12C): 4.5 4.2 3:9 3.8 4.3 4;1 

GOAL hC]lfE\m'\]:UT 4.3 4*2 3.5 2.6 3.0 3,7 

5. To jnainta-in and expand the 

proncnt Youth Tutoring Youth ^ 
Program v.*hic)i server; a5J the 
f.irr»t step on the Career 
Jjattice and hov^o fully 

motivate' ybuncjirters into enter- 
. inn the finld of education by 
providnncj early goal.s v;hich 
are attaiitablo and a pa-rtial • 
source of, income. 

GOAL IMPOirrAlJCE ^''^^O 4.3 3.8 4,0 3.8 4.0 

GO/iL .ACHIEVEMEIJT 3.7 3.4 3.0 2.3 2,6 3.2 

6. To Q^jtablich through the. COP 
program a new .source of teacher fj 
who, as a result of being 
ind.jgonous to the area, v;ill 
serve as models to the' students 
and who v;ill be better equipped 
(through familiarity with local 
problens) to moot existing needs. 

GOAL -1 hiPOKVhUCE 4,6 4.8 4.2 4. 2 4.3 4.4 

GOAL ACillEVKMCL'T ' 4 .4 4 . 4 3.1 3.5 *3.1 3.8 

/ * 

1.. To )-)rinc( abouU change in tlio 
pro-ncfvice Tcaciior Preparation 

GOAL IMPOKTAirCi: 4.1 4.7 3.9 3.D 3.9 4.1 

GOAL ACllT}:Vi:Mi.:.ST 3.9 4.2 3.2 2.8 3.3 3.G 
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app):km)'i>; : iiAin'0.'<i) cg}> ):vALi)/Vi:iCi:j ouks'xmon'uai}:;:: - 

A fjoal of Ofi' ir. lo bri::'? about chancjo <iv> a r(\^:ult of its 
activi 1.:! (ir. . P}c\ir*o circl - Uhc: oxucnt'o^ the COP program 
iinoacl: on lUc iloirif; bolov;. 



No 
T.iup:K:t 



Iir.nacL 



Mocloratc 



Great 
Impac^A 



Very Great 
Imoact 



Mean Scores by Sub-Group 



• 




CP 


CG 


CT 


SP 


UP 


T 




Pupil fJ 


4 .3 


3 . 8 


3 . 6 


3 . 4 


3.7 


3 . 8 


2 . 


Tcacho-r55 


'i . 0 


^ . n 


3 . 6 


3. . 0 


3 . 7 


3 . b 


3, 


7\ d in i n i r. t a: a t i. o T) 
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3.2 


3.0 


3.4 


4. 


3\irej)ts 


4 .'2 


3 . C 
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3.1 


3.6 


3.7 


5v 


Participant 53 


4 . 6 


4.. b 


3 . 8 


4 . 0 


4 . 5 


4 . A 


6. 


Coramuni ty 


4.2 






3.2 


3.6 


3.7 


7. 
8. 


Univorsi ty 

Toac)ier 

Ccr t.iriCf. tion 


4 . i 


3.S 


3.5 


3.3 


3.4. 


3.8 


4. a 


3.9 




2.7 




3.5 


9. 
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Standard::; 
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3.4 


10, ' 


Public Schools 
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3.6 
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3.7 


11. 


Cla5;r.}*oom 
Organi::a tion 


4.2 


4.0 


3.6 


3.1 


^ 3.4 


3.8 


12. 


Kci-liods of 
In55truction 


.4.2 


4.1 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6' 


3.8 


13. 


In--i;crvicG 
trtiD}iincj :\ 


.4.1 


4.2 


3.2 


3.1 


4.0 


3.7 


14. 


Lcgi 5;lation 


3.1 


2.9 


2 . 5 


2.9 


2.2 


2.9 
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A)')»r*:i)^M A: i-.;.HVKO}::) COP 3\\.jj;v/:'3o:! 1'r3*rT.To:;i;Aii:)'. 

V •« 

Poo>vlc li.ivc id-::t ii.iod i inv ajfforoi.i' a Llributcr. oi: a COP pronram 
iWar^o cixcu; vc:in iudc:-:.'., cnl. as to v.'l^eflrr the conditioi, nhould 
cxlfjl: ar. a r( :;u] 1 of li:^- COi' :,<roqra:!. and ar- to v;hf;Lhor tho 
condition .■.(•Lr..l3y ex.i .-.f In yoA.u: project. 



Hot 
at_A2 1 



To a Little- 



To a Moderate 

_ H>:tf:nV. 

"3" " 



1. Pupil .'j received more individual i/.ed 
hc3p. 

SHOULD KXJS'j' 
ACTU/a.LY KX3STS 

2. Toacliors arc relieved of non- 
tcacliing job?;. 

fniouLi) 3:>;ir.T 

JiCTUALLY EXISTS 

, - 3. ToacaK:r;; are hc-lped to provide/-^ 
-/ ' a ({r-eator variety of. acta v.i t.i|^'-. . 

. / ■ SHOULD r,XIST ' 

ACTUALLY lixTSTS / / ' 

/ 

4. COP participant 1,'. are able to 
relate tlieory to actu^al 
situations. '| 

■ SHOULD EXIST 
ACrUALLY }:X3STS 



To cj Larfje ' To a Very . 

r.y. t e nt^_ ^_ '^.t 

'is 

CP* CG CT/ SP UF. .-.TP ■ 



/i'.G A:p^^.A 4.3 4.5 4.5 

4.'l 



4-. 4 #.4 3.9_ 3.6 




3.B, 4.1 3.9 



3.2 3.3 



4.0 3.9 
3.6 



4 , 4. 4.9 4.2 4 ,5 4.2 4 .4 

4.1 4'. 5 3.3 3.4 - '"^3"7iF~ 



4/. 3 4.7 3. ,9 3.8 <.0 4 
4.2 4.2 3^J 3^1 - . 3.8 



CT^'Cooj oJTptiji^; ^(vachr:rs 
UF^pni vcn ni l:y faculty 
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P/vRT K: contiriuod 



5. Tctichcirs ha\'Q iliorc tir.ie for 
•planning., 

SH0U3.1) EXIST 
• . XCTU7vX>.LY " EXISTS 



CP CG • CT S3' UP TP 



4.3 4.2 4.1 3.9 4.0 4.1 
3.8 3.5 3. 13. 2 ~- 3.4 



6. Tcac}iex-s related bet'te-r to the 
neighborhood . 

- I 

. SHOULD EXIST 
ACTU?\LLy EXISTS 



4.5 4;.6' 3.7- 3.9 ;j.^^4.0 
3.9 3.5 2.9 3.1 - ^3V4 



7. Mako'S- teaching .more re^■;ardincJ 

♦ ^ SHOULD EXIST 
• ACTUALLY EXISTS 



4.5 4 7 3-6 3.9 4 .2 4 .1 
4.3 4.4 3.2 3.2 - 3.7 



Results in bettor u^e of time 
in c'laKsroorrt. 

SHOULD EXIST 
ACTUALLY JvX I ST S 



9.- 



Training of talented people 
\.'h'6 would othorv.'isQ not be 
trained . . 

SHOULD EXIST • 
ACTUALLY EXISTS 



4.5 "4 .9 ' 4 .3' . 4 .1 4 .3 4.4 



,4.3 4.4 3.5 3,1 

^t- i. 

I * ■ ' 
'/ 



3.8 



'4.7^4.0 4.5 4.5 4.5. 4.6 
4\ 6 4.6 3.9 3.7 - , 4.3 



3.0. Provides the children v/ith 
porfj6n v;i th vhom^ they can 
identify .\ - 

" . SHOULD E^:rsT 
ACTUALLY J-JXISTS 



'4 .-6 4 .8 4 . 1 4.. 3 4 . 8 4 .4 
4.G 4.. 3 3.5 3.8 4 .1 
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P3.easo circle tlac dccyrct* of acct'ptabi lity o£ each provision Ixilov; 



Kone ^ 



Litt}e 



Koderalo 



Great 
))cqrec 



V3ry Great 
Dcorce 



1. Acceptability oi: teacher aides 
.generally; a.; to faculty 
' , b, to administration 

c, to parents 
. ^ ^ d. to pupils 



2. 



5. 



Acceptability of COP participants 
as aiclQf;; a . to faculty 

b. to adminisjtration 
^ c.. to .parents 

' d . to pupils 

- /acceptability "Oj: COP participants 
afJ assistant teacheirs; - 

a. to faculty 
*b. to cidministration 

c. to parentr> 

d. to pupils ■ 

Acceptability of COP graduates 
as teachers; 

a . to faculty . 

b. to, administration 
^ c, to parents 

d- to pupils 

Acceptability of career lattice 
concept; a, to faculty 

b • to administration 

c . to parents 
d • tQ, pupils 

*CP=^COP par ti c5 pants 
CG^-eOP araduates 
CT-^Coopcra tine: iioachers 
SP- School principals , 
TP--Total i>opul<jtion ^ - 



mm 


SCORI-.P BY 




■GROUP 


CP* 


CG 




■sp 


TP 


3.9 


4 . 3 


4 . 0 


4.2 


4.0 


A . 0 


4.4 


4.0- 


4 . 6 


4.2' 


4.3 


4.5 


4 . 0 


4.4 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 . 


4.1 


4.5 


4.4 • 


4.2 


4.4 


4.2 


4 .3 


4.2 


4 .3 


4.6 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.5 


li 5 


4.Q 


4.5 


4.3 


4.6 


4,8^ 


4,2 


4.6 


4,5 

V 


3.6 


4 ,?\ 


3.9 


3.1 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


3.8 


3.8 


3.9 


4.4 


4.3 


3,8 


3.9 


'4.1 


4.3 


4.7 


3.9 


4.1 


4.3 


4.2 


4.5 


4.2 


4.0 


4 .2 



4.3 
4.G 
4.5 



4.5 
4.5 
4.7 



4.0 
4.1 
4.0 



4.3 
4 .1 
4.6 



4.3 
4.4 
4.4 



3 


.9 


4 


.1 


4.0 


3.9- 


3.9 


4 


.2 


4 


■..2 


4,0 


4,1 ■ 


4 .1 


4 


.3 


4 


.5 


4 . 0 


3^9 


4.1 


4 


.3 


4 


.6 


3.9 


3.6 


4.1 



I 
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HARTFORD COP EVALUATiOH ATTITUDE SURVEY 



\ 
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{!^^yA*^i^JJi'}}/' ]IAi;7rORn/C01> ]:V/M.U/VJ*10H /VJTITU:);: F.mVKY 
Pleaj-e circle the jrecponso cc^nru'iitc:)!: v:itli your viev; of th6 



Stronvjly 



Quof:tionablc or 
Ho Opi nion 



vDi^aor-ca 

da'' 



5;trojicjiy 
^Di5:acn:cc 
fTDA 



Item 



Item 



Responses xn Percentages 

by Sub-Group 
SA ? ^ DA SJiA 



The Public Schools have supported 
COP v;ith sufficient resources. 



2. 



COP Participant (CP) 


14 . 


53 


25 


0" 


8 


, COP Graduate (CG) 


'43 


39 


. 23 


15. 


0 


Cooperating' Teaciier (CT) 


7 


-5 0 


43' 


, 7 


3. 


School Principal (SP) ' 


'8 


25 


- 67 


0 


0 


University Faculty (UF) 


12 


50 


38 


0 


6 


Total Populat;Lon\TP) 




43 


37 


4 


4 


Cp-l* was a v;ell qjrganized program. 




< 








CP 


41 


41 


15 


0 


3 


- / CG . > 


31 


4 6 


0 


23 


0 


CT 


< 7 


27 


56 


10 


0 


SP ■ . 


23 


.38 


■ 3X 


0 


8 


UF , ■ ^ 


10 . 


45- 


27 


18 


0 


- TP 


24 


40 


26 


6 


2 



-All pcirticipatincj groups v;ere 
given the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the identification of ^ 
general an,d. specific goals and 
priorities of COP. 



CP 


18 


50^ 


2r^ 


0 


CG 


31 


39 




15 


CT 


6 


13 


. 71 


■6- 


SP 


8 


30 


54 


0 


UF 


■ 0 


50 • 


31 


12 


TP 


16 


34 


4 0 


5 



10 

'8 
0 



ERIC 



1 00 



it Old r 



Item 



CG 
CT 
SP ' 
UP 
TP 



Ku!;poj)i.*ef; j n ]»o; pen t'!c:u.3 

• by Su^: --Group 
$A ? DA. ' FDA 



4. The ncrecnj ng- and i^eJcction of 
pcirticipaviti; v;an in IrccpiiKj v;ith 
COP goaii,. ^ ^ ' 



11 


■66 


18 


5 


0 


39 


23 


23 


0 


15 


0 . 


13 


71 


10 


. 6 


8 


30" - 


54 


8 


0 


2^ 


■45^ 


-22 . 


11. 


0> 


12^ 


39 


39 


7 


3 



.5. The j.dcci and. existence of a career' 
lattice v;as never clearly I'.ndcr- 
stood by all participating groups. 



CP 

CG 

CT 

SP- 

UF 

TP 



6. 7i].i pc-irticipating' groups v;ere asked 
to evaluate the various phases, 
activities, and px-bgrams of COP. 



/ 



CP ■ 

CG 

CT 

SP 

UF 

TP 



7. Coopera.tin'g teachers and University 
supei'visor^; provided constructive 
evalua tiofi ^ to participants , ' 

CP 

CG ' 
■ .CT ' 

SP . ' , ■■ 

UP 
TP 



6 


17 


36 


33 


^ 8 


8 


31 


23 


38' 


0 


13 


. 36. ' 


A5 


.6 


0 


0 


15' 


62 


2^3 


0 


10 


10 


4 0 


20 


20 


8 




39 


23^ 


5 



5 


34 


50 


3 


8 


•■ 31 


31 


22 


0- 


21 


52 


21 


0 


23 


46 


23 


0 


22 


46- 


23 


3 


29 


44 


15 




11 


50 


■ 19/ 


17 


3 


8 


58 


'3/ 


0 


b 


5 


32 


/s 


10 


10 


0 


31 


/69 


0 


0 


11 


67 . 


/ 11 


0 


11 


7 


45/ 


33 • 


1.6 


■ 5 



9C 




I torn § 



Item 



by iJub-Group 
S7i ^ ';A • ? . DA 



♦ Tnerc v;as offcctlvc co:nT;unication 1 
)yjit\:oen pi^rticipants and COP- ^taff*. 



CP 
CG 
CT 
SP 
UF 



9\<£f a par'ticipcin4=r-'Had a probXenTT 
}]e/^:be knev; -tliq proper channels 
- to go tlhrouVjh', 



, CP 
. CG 
GT 
SP 
UF 
TP 



sd: 



31 


54 


10 . 


5 


a 




4 6 - 


. 8 


15 


0' 


3 


29 . 


42 


16 


10 


.8- 


15 


' 62 


15 




22 


5G 


11' 


■ 0 


11 


19 


42 ' 


24 . 


11 


14 



•3 5 • 


43 - 


7 


15 


0 


42 


33 ' 


1=7 


8 


0 


6 


2G 


'53-.- 


12 


3 


0 


27 ^ 


'73 


0 


0 


11- 


67 


11 


0 • 


11 


20 

* * 


36 


31 


11 


2 



10. /rhe COP Dirccto;: and Staff 

/clCiTionstx-ited ^effective lcadcrGh.ii>* 
[for tliQVptograjn. 



CP 




'50 


4 3 


5 


2 


0 


CG ■ ' 




46 


.38 


■ 8» 


8 


0 


CT 




• 4 


21 


71 ' 


4 


0 


SP ■ 




1-4 


43 


43 


0 


0 


OF • 


\ 
'■» 


22 


33- 


45 


. 0 


■ 0 


TP 


■ 30 


36 


31 


^3 


0 



11. COP v;as a ',scvex;e drain on. the 
participants '\tii:ie and energy-. 



CP 




5 , 


15 


21 


36 


23 


CG 




8 


8 


8 


54 


22 


•.CT— ; 


- 


3 


10 


4 0 


34 


13 


SP 




. 0 


0 


50 


' 43 


7 


VF 


* 


10* 


30 


30 


10 


20 


TP • 




. 7 


. 15 


-27 


34 


17 



EMC 



102 : 



/ 
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kcm 5 Item - • ' Su)^"Group , 

12. Co\ir5;o expericncos! on tho v;hblc 
v;o):c not rolntoCi to cl£i5i5n:ooja 

« > 

.CP . ; 

" CG ' . . 

CT 

■ - SP 
UF 

TP . - ■ 





A " 


V 


DA 












■ 


5 


27 


-11 ' 


38 ■ 


19 


23 




0 


' 54 


8 


0 


li 


52^ 


37 


0: 


0 


0 


60 


30 


iO 


0 


13 


12. 


" 75; • 


0 . 


5 


19 


26 


/il - 


9 



Coopci-citing tQaehcTTS provided . ' ■ . ^. 



adequn.-te models of fcc^xcliing- ■SlciXl s ,. 



14 . The school principcil facilitated 
the' succesG of COP. 



CP 
CG 
CT 
SP 
UF 
TP 



University faculty geared their 
instruction to the need. sNof the 
participants . 



/' 



CP 


11 


65 


1.6 


3 


5 ■ 


tG 


■ 4 6 


23- 


23 




-8 


CT • 


' ' 14 


68. 


18 


•0- - 


0 . - 


SP 


. " 9 


73 


18 


0 


0'' 


.UF ■ - 


10 


4 0 


50 ■ 


0 ' 


0 


TP 


16 


58 


.21' - 


. 2 


3 



15 


38 


- 38 


9 


0 


4 6 


8 


46 


b 


0 


11 . 


41 


"4 5 


3 


.0 


6 


7 0 


20^ 


"TTO 


. 0- 


0 


12 


88. 


0 


0 


16 


36 


4 3 


5 


0 - 



CP 




' 6 


35 


•29 


24 


. 6 


CG . , 




15 


15 


24 


46 


b ■ 


CT 




4 


28 ■ 


61 


- 7 


0 


$P 


0 


20 


.80 


• 0 


0 > 


UJ 




3.4 ' 


58 


0 


8 . 


0 • 


TP 




10 


31 


39 


18 - 


2- 
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so 



Itoin 



' id: pon I'l'oi' 3 n Pcrccii a c a 

hy Sub-Group 
S7i A- . JL. da' PDA 



16.. Cooperatin'} taiohci'ii lincl- more 
-■ cf.Slcct on ir.ociiiyin-f: pnrtici.pant.'; ' 
^ teaching' ::};xlls' thnn tl^q courses 
• taken by' 1-hc part5.cipnnts . - 



CP 

CG 
GT 
S)? 
UP 

TP. 



9 


22 


29 


31 


9 


31 


15. 


23 


31 


0 ■ 


7- 


32 


6L 


• 0 


0 


10- 


3D-. 


150 


10 


0 


10 


0 


60 


30 


0 


u 


22 


,42 


19: 


3 



of 



17. The Gval'ucition irceciback from the 
priijci-palc to. th\ participan'cs 

an ef fecti\^c component 
the program. ' . * 



CP 
CG 
CT 



UF 



CI? 

CG 

C'i' ■ 

SP 

UF 

TP 





6 


35 


50 


9 


0 




31 


■15 


24 


15 


15 




0 


22 


78 


0 


0 . 




11 


•"22 


G7 


0 


0 




12 


0 


88 


^ 0 


0 




10 


2/5- 


59 


' 5 


2 


0 in tG^ crested 












particj.panUs . 














19 


■51 


11 


14 


-J 




31 


■22 


31 


8 


8 




0 


32- 


68 


. 0'. 


0 




0 


■ 44 


• 56 


0 


0 




34 


50 


8 


0 


8 




15 


■41 


■34. 


6 . 


4' 



19. COP waJ3 not flexible to 
- individual n'eeds of iti; 

' CP ' 
CG 
- CT 
SI? • . 
. UF » 
TP 



the 

par.ticipants, 



6 


11 


19 


47 


17 


15 


8 


15 


,4 7 


15 


0 


14 


.6M 


18 


4 


0 _ 


16 




20 


0 


'10 . 


10 


"^20 


30 


30 


5 


12 


'37 


.34 


12 



/ 
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T-tctm s 



Itdin ' 



- --^ by ..S'ub.-G)Vbp - 
sa' a ? • /da' SDA 



20 ., C6r.'.uiu)i.ity )jar Licinci'c5 on find 
■ invap.'^c::.i6nt- v.'cr.G of feo'ci-vclv 



Incauclod in COP. 



.. ■ CP 
• CG 
CT 
SP 
UF . 
TP 



8 


50 / 


31 


■ 8. 


3 


8 


l/ ■ 


50 


25 


6.- 


0 




•85 


0 


0 


0 


/■O- 


78 


22 


0 ■ 


0 / 


27 


4.6 


■27 


0 


W 


, 28 


54 


11 


1 



21, Cop.pernti.ve Teachers facilitated 

coniinunicatipn botv/een pai; tici^pa-n-t:^ 
and principals. 

/ 



CP 
CG 
CT 
SP 
UF 
TP 



22. The .Univex-'sity jjtandp.^^..<3 sot for 
■COP participants wej.-^ not as high 
as those for students in the;* 
. regular teacher-training program. 



CP 
CG 
CT 

SP . 
UF/ 

TP 

/ 



23. COP Vv'a<4 able to stxucture the 
■ . acaderriic prograia for* the 

par/tidipants so th^it .maximum 
tr?rn.^.f'er took place/ in the 
• classrbor.1. 



. .9 


32 


41- 


12 


- 3 


IG 


38 


. 38 


8 


0 


7: 


29 


57 


■ 0 


7 


6-. 


44'. 


5.6 


0 


0 


0 


25 


63 


12 


0 


10 


32 


48 


6 


A 








" / 





3 


11 


22 


32 


32 


8 
7 


8 


8 


22 


54 


18 


•61 


■ 7 


"7 


9 


9 


. 7 3 


- g 


0 


0 


30 


10 


50 


10 


5 


15 , 


•34 


24 ■. 


22 



J 



CP 
CG 
CT 
£>P 
liF 
TP 



-9. 


31 


46 


3 


11 


8 


31 


. 15 


58 


8 


0 


33 


63 


4 


0 


0 


10 


90 


a 


0 


22 . 


34 


,33 


11 


0 


6 


31 


4:9 


9 


5 
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-a- 



by Hub-.Grou)^ /' - - 
F>h h • ? DA FT) A 



2A-\ Thd evaluation process in the 

procjrarx lod to oiifcctivc ^Aciarhin^c) 
on' the part of the/ particdpant. 



.GP • 


17 


66 


17 


■ 0 


, 0 


CG 


38 


ai 


23 • 


8 


0 




4 


30- 


-66-. 


0 


- 0 


a"5P ""^^--^ 


0 


44 


56 


0 


.0 


UF ^ ^ 


0 


.5*0 


50 


b- 


0 


TP 


. • ^ 14 


'45 


. 4 0 


1 






p. i> • The Publ ic ^ Scb.o_oJ^s. -provided - 
adequate relea^sed^ time, for COP 
parlticipants to* C'Ontinue, their 
academic studie's. 



CP ■ 




8 


40 


14 


24 


14 


CG 




• 15 


31 


15 


• 31 ^ 


8 


CT 




0 


37 


56 


7 


0 


SP 




9 


. G4 


27 


0. 


0 


yp- 


* 


0 


;0- 


5'6 


33 


11 


TP 




7 


36 


30 


19 


8. 



26. COP participants should be cjrcfuped 
. together for their courages ana- 
^ separated from other students at 
the University. - 



CP- 


6 


8 


11 


14 


■61 


CG ' ■• 


8 


- 0 


0 . 


22 


70 


CT ■ 


■ 0 


4 


26 


4 0 


30 


•SP 


.. 0 


0 


50 


30 


2 0- 


UF 


0 


19 


9 


36 


36 


TP 


5 


6 


17 


26 


46 



J 



27. COP participants should be trained 

in a>' limited ,uiunbcr of ^elected 

1 



Gc))ool£; . 



CP 
CG 
XT- 
SP 
UF 
TP 















9 


20 


■s 
37 


34 


8- ■ 


0 


. Q- 


42 


^5 0 


11 


22 


19 - 


'2? 


"^19 


-.11 


. 0 


•22 


45 


• 22 




40 


0 • 


4 0 


3.0 


^6 


13 


16 


37 


28 
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32. COP i>articipcihts v/erc bettor * . 
prepiwod. fror toachino than^- 
f>-fcudcnts goinc; tliroucih Uifaditional^ 
teacT-icr-trainTng ^.procjra^aS-. . 



/CP 

ca 

CT 
SP 
UP 
TP 



j5y Su))--Gr6ui(> ' J, 

f^'A A? - ? 'DA ^ T.DA 



22 


50 


14 


- 8. 


' 0 


34 


.50 


8 


• 8' 


0 


4 


15 


41 


2'5 


15 


■ 0 


20 . • 


50 


• 30' 


b 


-6 


■ 1-0- - 


■50 


2 0 


20, 


•14 


34 


28- 


3.7 


: 7 



33-. CO^ par.ticiparits v;cre a'ble to 
dpmon strata adequate teaching 
sk.ills. ' \ ' - 



CP : 

CG » . 

GT 

SP . 
UF * - - • 
TP 



34 .. The present limited number ofi 
tecichcr open-lngs is a valid \ 
reason, for endiiiig COP. 



CP 
CG 
CT 
SP 
UF 
TP 



s 



17 


72 


11 ■■ 


. 0 


0 


25 


58 


^ , 0 ■ 


17 


■ 0 


0 




■ -23 


8 


0 


0 


44 


■ -r-y G ' 


0 , 


0 


0 


50 


- 40 


0 


10 


id 


64 


20 


4 


a 


\ \ 











35. 



force for par*tic\lpants 



CP 
CG 
CT 
SP 

Up 

TP 



4 
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0 



^0 


8 


14 


29 


4 9 


- \8 


8 


-.8- 


26 


50 


• 11 


7 


52 


3.6 


14 


0 


■ 3.1 


■ 33 


4 5 


3;l 


6 


• 2 0 


3.1 


50 


20 


3 


- 9 


20- 


34 


34 


3 . 










\ .18 


' 52 


21 


6 


3 




7-3 


0 


18 


0 ■ 




4-4 


52 


0 


0: 




33' 


5G 


11 




\° 


" 77" 


23 


0- 


io 

\ 


51 


30 


7 


. 2 



^ — ■ — •■ ,■ .. y 



/ \ .\ { ■ '■' - ' --'J ' - • 

_-/ ^ ■■~~n\"oyp"onsoy In ]Hn-€'.nit.-K;,u:^ _ 



- ^ '-ZO-, COP pa'--<^icipants wore unfiblc to 
• parUcipatG in campus acta vitxc s / 



CP ■ s ^'^ 

CG- ■ 17-r-4-2-~^ 



CT 
SP . 




\Z ■!■■■ ' . ^3- .r., ^/i, 









23 


29 


14 


8 


8 


25 ■ 


89 


4 


o" 


89:; 


6 


a:- 


60 ' 


0 


—0 • 


51 


a4 


9- , 



0 i v 

0 I : .11 

10 ' 30 . 1 60 0 0 - / 



^29- Adequate ciuidanoe pnd caunsslxng. 
v;cU3' available/ to.. part3,c;ipa'nts. 
tKrbucjh COl^oX Univ-c-tsity "S;taf^:-. 
■ . ^ f 

« 

■■• 30. l^Sor^t of the -particMXi.n'tyissume^^ 

■ the rc?;ponsibility for ctesxcjnrng 
— thoii- ov/n a.cadomic program witmn 

• - yniversity requirements. 

■ ■ -■ ' Ot 38-— 2-3^ 26 15 ■ 
L . .- • .CP 17; 25.- -J8,,-- 4^2 - -8 

- :- ■ ~ CG - ■ \'l V '7-7 " 19: 0- 

/C'i' ■ -T- ■ 0 -10 80 .10 - 0 

' ^ . 2 2. 22 4.5 11 

■ ■ V . ■ . ii\ 21 v,0 .27 

" " ■ . TP 




31 ParticipafitsVere guided to develop 
their ".oln unicX^P stytes of. teach.ing 
-after ininip,a3^ c/Qinpetencxe.'j v.-ere 
accomplished. \ 



CP 

CG 
C¥ 

^ -SP 
UF 

.0?P. ■ 
/. 




\ 34' 


15 


6 




17 


17 " 




4 


0 


HI 


0 


0 


^63^-: 


0 


_ . 0 


.4 9 


3..0 


4 
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Item b 



4\a *J\}0 1 1 e s 3. 1 1 } * r c c n t ay f ; : 
by Su}3--G) oVio 



36. Jlnsuf f j.cionl: fc-odback v:as a\tail— 
"fibie rc?y rirclinn . tJiG pariorminpo 
ol: pa j;t icipan 1:0 , chilcU-on 



/ 



i CP 
i GG 
r CT 
SP 

TP» 



3?./ COP v;a.s a positive Ibar'ning ex- 
■ . peoonce on tlio part, of all 
inivolved. • . * 



3 


•^12 . 


52 


30 


3 


17 


33 


■ 33 


*17- 


0.- 


7 


26 


4 5 


-22 


0 


11 


45 


33 


ii 


0- 


0 


33 


45 


11 


11 
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* successful than^ cjraduatcs froiit ' 
^ , . .ofcher teachen: education procjrairlis 
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40. COP participants v.-ei-o nblc to 
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41. COP parti c,?p/"'^-^ \-}oj:e on a ^ ^ 

coinparciblG .f(cnc!e!:iic level v.'3.t]i 
' other studcnt.s at the .University . 
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COP has a-iclocl a number of other 
special px'ocjraPAS in the Public 
Schools* 
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.45. 'J)Jic Pubi ij^J' Schools 'Should mahe 
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some v;ay . - . " ' 
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46. COP has impsroved the solf- 
understcindinq, .^e3-f -image and 
'^confidence bf the .participants 
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52. COP has invorovcd educat5:on in 
the Public' Scho.oJ:s. 
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